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INTRODUCTORY. 



The contents of this little book are facts, veiled under the 
flimsiest gauze of fiction. They are actual experiences of 
domestic life in London ; and as they are set forth, so have 
they been endured by the writer, and his wife, and family. 
It is believed that they may prove interesting as well as useful 
to a very large class of the community; for homely truths 
about any subject no matter how dull it may be in itself, 
almost invariably command the attention of those in the walk 
of life to which they apply. 

It will be noted that the minage at the suppositious house 
in Peacock Terrace, Blunderbore Square, W., is of a very 
humble description ; yet is it one of which counterparts may 
be found in thousands upon thousands, and such seems likely 
to remain the case until the arrival of the millennium. There 
are enormous numbers of people in England^s metropolis, 
and also in England's larger provincial towns; who whether 
they like it or not — and the author of this book distinctly 
avers that it is most repugnant to him and to his people — have 
to adopt a social method of existence which is more or less 
of a sham, inasmuch as there is a pretension about it con- 
cealing, or at least sheading, a reality which is painfully 
unpleasant. The house must be more expensive than the 
income would, in a simpler era of manners, authorise. The 
chimney-pot hat, the black frock-coat, the grey trousers and 
well-starched linen are of compulsory daily wear, when the 
purse would only properly permit of the decent blouse and 
billy-cock hat of the Continental Artisan ; and all other 
appointments have to be maintained on a similar scale. Were 
the simpler, and (financially speaking) more appropriate life to 
be led, business, quite independent of its exact nature, would 
most assuredly fall away ; and the money spent ** to keep up 
appearances " is a burden as absolutely necessary to the poor 
gentleman, as is the capital invested in his trade to the wealthy 
merchant. Without those ** appearances," enough bread could 
not be earned. It is not for the author to quarrel here with the 
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social customs of this nation — he finds them established, and 
he must needs conform his habits to their imperative ordin- 
ances, and so must his fellows whom he now addresses. 

These things being so, it is evident that all in the immense 
category herein referred to are compelled to keep at least one 
servant-girl. The domestic tyranny these persons exercise 
and exult in, the misery they inflict, the growing evil of the 
sway and very real power they at once assume and possess, 
and the rottenness of the entire system of domestic service 
(which is rapidly increasing with the lapse of every day) are 
dealt with in the following pages ; and the author is buoyed 
up by the hope that his fictional-facts — to coin a term — will 
be found to merely re-echo the constant wails of Mistresses 
and of Masters on the whole despairing subject. 

It will no doubt be remarked that the types of servant girls 
selected for places in this volume, are almost without excep- 
tion of an evil nature. That is so : but, though the author 
would not have it believed that he has been so unfortunate as 
to have had no thoroughly well disposed female domestics 
under his roof, he is bound to say that the bad far outnum- 
bered the good. Besides that, the careers of the worthy 
** Jemimas" were, as they ought to be, so uneventful that 
there would be no interest to the reader in recording them in 
print — so true is it, that good passes most often unnoticed, 
while evil attains a prominence often startling but nearly 
always repaying examination. 

Yet another point. Possibly the author and his wife may, 
by numerous estimable people, be regarded as being in some 
instances little better than a pair of fools in their selection and 
treatment of servant-girls. Be it so : but, at least, we are far 
from being the only *• young beginners " who have had to divest 
themselves of domestic simple-mindedness at a costly rate; 
and where our experiences fail to instruct, they may possibly 
amuse. At all events, they are here presented as very real, 
as they actually occurred, with only very slight alterations to 
conceal identity and so forth : and if they produce merriment 
rather than give valuable monition, even that will be of some 
value in a world whose dulness is quite as great as its folly. 
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OUR JEMIMAS. 



I. 

THE SITUATION AT PEACOCK TERRACE. 

^ ^ tames; dear ? " 

J " Yes, yes, my love — don't bother me, there's a dear. * When 
the mighty Assyrian Empire.' " — I went on, reading from the leading 
article I was composing. 

" But James dear " 

" — * Was hastening to its final smash,' — no confound it ! that 
won't , do — to its final crash : when the degenerate successor of 



Belus was, — was ? " 

" James dear ! " 

" Well, what is it, Sabina ? " 

This, in a state 6f surrender. For when my life-partner calls me 
* James dear,' for the third time, in that plaintively resigned tone of 
voice which tells more of a gentle sorrow than of anger, experience 
has taught me the folly of attempting to proceed with such touchy 
work as the composition of a slashing leader for the Boomerang; 
and I lay down my arms at discretion. 

" Are you coming for a little walk this evening, James love ? " 

Here was the Demon of Inconsequence, with a vengeance ? To 
be interrupted in the midst of a telling sentence, was bad enough ; 
but to suffer that infliction merely as a preliminary to being acked 
to take a wife-accompanied stroll, was really too much. 

Yet that placens uxor went on adjusting a judicious patch to the 
knickerbockers of James (minor) — I used, in my playfulness, to call 
him * Jame^, the Less,' until I was indicted by my wife for what the 
good lady regarded in the light of blasphemy — as though the great 
Boo7nera7ig were a mere penny dreadful ; and I turned on her a 
petrifying glance, calculated to transform her into marble. That it 
had no such effect, goes without saying. 
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We were seated in the gloomy square den which I call my study, 
which my wife calls the dining-room : and our offspring — to the . 
number of three, not counting the baby stertorously slumbering on a 
pillow in the comer — were doing their best to slay one another in the 
dismal sandpit below the solitary window at the back, which terri- 
torial acquisition we dignify with the style and title of * the garden.' 
In effect we were poor though honest parents — a fact I commend 
to our children, when they come to write our biography, a fashion 
becoming daily becoming more common and a greater nuisance. 

This by way of an excursus — now to resume. 

*' Good gracious, Sabina," cried I, in some heat, for my beloved 
irritated me no little : " what's the good of interrupting me with 
such rubbish ? Where was I ? — " when the degenerate successor of 
Belus was " 

" James dear, — don't lose your temper, love — ^but I'm sorry to say 
that Jemima " 

Down went my pen in despair. I knew the deadly purport of 
that gambit (as the chess people have it) only too well. The know- 
ledge made my usually stout heart sink into my boots. 

" You don't mean to tell me that " 

" My dear, I could not help it. She gave notice after dinner." 

I sprang from my desk as though a viper, yea, and one cherished 
in my own bosom, had stung me — by the way, they bite just like 
any other snake ; I rumpled my hair, and staggered about the 
floor, until I must have much resembled a Poet Laureate in a fine 
frenzy rolling ; I plunged my fists to the very bottom of my trousers* 
pockets ; and then I strode up and down that square den as though 
I were a Blower Brown, a Weston, a Dan O'Leary, or even a Corkey 
doing outrageous feats of pedestrianism at the Agricultural Hall. 

" Now don't be ridiculous, my love " — so the place ns uxor^ who 
never would, could, did, or does appreciate the agonies I endure, 
the loss I sustain in my literary work requiring as it does absolute 
peace for its due performance, the humiliation I feel at the ceaseless 
coming and going of Our Jemimas. 

" Ridiculous ! Ha, ha, that's a good joke, too. A most merry 
jest " — the ingenious reader will perceive that I was growing sar- 
castic — " why, this one was a jewel beyond compare, the pearl 
above price, the Jemima of Jemimas, the faithful hand-maiden who 
was to pass a long and useful life in our service, descending after us 
to our children, as a pensioned old heirloom, until death did them 
part. Oh, this is jolly, this is ! " 
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" If you will only be reasonable, my dear James " — 



" Certainly, madame ; oh, certainly. There, that's reasonable, I 
hope." 

I fixed myself again in my chair, and I do not think the stiffest 
of iron pumps could come up to the rigidity I exhibited at that 
moment. But it had no effect on my wife, and I can only suppose 
that familiarity had produced contempt for an attitude that must 
have reduced any unaccustomed woman to an abject state of sub- 
missiveness. My Sabina is, however, as her somewhat peculiar 
name indicates, of Hibernian descent, and it is noticeable of that 
race, that their ladies are of an unconquerable disposition ; and if 
they bend the knee at all, only do so the better to assume what 
,Sir Walter Scott delicately terms, " the femoral habiliments," gene- 
rally supposed to be peculiar to the ruder sex. 

In short, I am a kind of hen-pecked man — that is to say, one of 
the Falstaffian kidney, who prefers running away to fighting ; but 
who, when fairly cornered, can give as good as he gets, with 
perhaps a little more by way of interest. Probably my Sabina saw 
on the present occasion the fever of battle blazing in my eye ; for 
after a short but brilliant passage of arms she retired along the 
whole line — I am, you will perceive, well up in Special Correspon- 
dent's lore, and indeed have myself acted in that capacity in sundry 
countries, describing for instance with great power and eye-witness 
effect the deadly battles occurring in the Morisco-Kamtschatka 
campaign — and took refuge in tears behind her pocket-handker- 
chief. 

Rain did what no amount of thunder and lightning could 
accomplish — ^to wit, soften the earthly compost out of which I am 
manufactured ; and from the hysterica passio I descended to testy 
impatience. 

" For goodness' sake, Sabina" said I, " don't blubber, whatever you 
do. You know, my dear, you're not a school-girl now " — her eldest 
is * rising ten ' — as my cabman says of the screw behind which he 
sometimes drives me home from the Boomerang office — " and it's 
really too bad that a woman of your age " 

Here she burst out worse than ever : " A woman ! Boo-oo-hoo !" 

" — of your age, and — ah — discretion ; and — ah — your wisdom " 
— that deviation into compliment did the job, and the crying sub- 
sided into a mild whimper — " should give way in this — er — manner : 
and all because you've had a little tiff with a servant." 

" A little tiff with a servant ? — I? " All the scornful pride of her 
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kingly ancestors came to my Sabina's rescue, and her nose abso- 
lutely curled up at my imputation : " I have no tiff, as you call it^ 
with the creature ? " 

" Then what on earth's the row about ? " 

" I am not in the habit of having rows, sir ; and I don't choose 
to submit to such language." This, with a snort of unmitigated 
contempt. 

But the dear woman, presently coming off her stilts, proceeded 
to give me the details or an outline of them, which I shall throw 
into narrative form, of what had taken place between herself and 
Jemima Sigg ; amply proving thereby that there was plenty of 
occasion for (to use my own vulgar words) " a row " previous to the 
climax of " notice." 



II. 

THE *SLOB.' 

Jemima Sigg — whom I mentally designated as "the Slob," which is 
an expressive if not very definite term — had come to us, in the 
jocund Springtime, from a family of much the same restricted 
means as our own, though while our name is Dobbin, theirs was 
the more aristocratic cognomen of De Beauvoir. She was repre- 
sented to us by Mrs. De Beauvoir, who was 'giving up house-keeping,' 
as a genuine precious stone amongst the general rubble of servant- 
girls — a little rough, perhaps, but in that respect only like some 
domestic Koh-i-noor, needing but proper handling and polishing to 
develope into a gem of the first water. Well, she may have been 
such a jewel, but the roughness never smoothed off all the time she 
was with us, and indeed its points became all the more angular the 
more we knew of her. Not that Jemima Sigg was, physically 
speaking, angular. Far from it, — she was a stout lump of a girl, 
blowsy and oleaginous ; while her capacity for assimilating food was 
borne witness to by her sturdy proportions. Poetical description — 
Koh-i-noor, or mountain of light. The mountain, in a fleshly sense, 
was past all question ; but I entirely deny the light. 

** What beer do you drink ? " was one of the first questions pro- 
pounded to her when she took up her abode dies Dobbin^ in 
Peacock Terrace, Blunderbore Square, W. My wife always makes 
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a point of giving our solitary servant as much of everything as can 
be fairly consumed, Sabina therein sharing my firm belief in an 
unstinted Commissariat as an incentive to work. 

" Please, M'm, I don't take no beer. Fm a life-abstainer." 

" A what ? " 

" A teetotaller, from my cradle, M'm. My Father were a depu- 
tation, M'm." 

'* A deputation ! What on earth's that ? " 

" He earned his livin', M'm, goin' roun' to meetings, and sich-like, 
as a paid deputation from the 'Ead-quarters, I think he called it. 
And we were all — that is his children, M'm — sworn teetotallers 
from the Christening days, M'm." 

" Oh ! Then you never taste intoxicating liquors ? " So ques- 
tioned the delighted Sabina, with housewifely eye to a saving in 
beer. 

*' Oh, no M'm ; and wouldn't, not if it were ever so." 

Here was a happy revelation ! Here was the first glisten of that 
precious stone which was to astonish while delighting our domestic 
eyes. But, perhaps, there was reserve in the back ground ; so the 
next question was : " Then, of course, you take additional nourish- 
ment — milk, more meat, butter, or fruit perhaps ? " 

"Oh no, M'm"— it was all *0h no, M'm,' with this one — "I'm 
but a poor eater at meals, and takes nothing between-whiles." 

" Well," said the wife, dismissing her to the regions below with a 
benign smile, "we must see and make it up to you in other ways ; 
and now Jemima go down and get your supper, and then you can 
go to bed if you like." For it is an immutable law between 
* Missuses ' and their servants, that the latter shall always come in 
at night — though why it should be so, is incomprehensible to the 
thickened brain of man — and make their first duties those ot 
eating and sleeping. 

Sleeping ! oh, there was Jemima's first little weakness, though I 
feel bound to say that in other respects we were well satisfied with 
her — pro fern. An abnormal power of sleeping no doubt has its 
advantages in the scheme of nature, but it is inconvenient w!ien 
developed in the person of the only ser\'ant to a family of limited 
income. And Jemima Sigg could sleep with all the power of a 
hedgehog rolled up for the winter, a bundle of snakes stowed away 
in the warm recesses of a manure heap, a toad reposing in the cool 
recesses of some crystal or coaly grot, or a hybemating animal 
spending the inclement season in the peaceful arms of Morpheus. 
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A main distinction between the bachelor and the married man, is 
to be found in the matter of boots ; for while the former must and 
will have those articles ready to put on with his breakfast, the 
unfortunate Benedick — at least of the Dobbin rank in life — is 
doomed to wait for them daily until the language of courtesy is apt 
to develop into that of commination. On the question of early 
boots, Jemima Sigg was manifestly unsound — orders for their pro- 
duction failed to make them appear, pleadings were in vain, mild 
objurgations were met with an easy fat smile, as who should say : 
* God bless the man, whatever is a- worriting about ? " 

For Jemima was not to be put out of temper. Her full-moon 
face would grin complacently and even pleasantly under the 
severest rebukes, and a storm of wild words passed as lightly over 
her brawny back as water does off the feathers of a duck. This 
was the feature in the Siggian character which seemed eminently 
likely to drive the good wife to the verge of madness. My Sabina, 
though the dearest of women is quite innocent of the fact, * is a 
temper' — as another Jemima once told me very plainly, just as if / 
didn't know it ! — and to one so endowed the absence of opposition, 
the don't-care-a-strawness of your imperturbable creature, is a most 
severe irritant. 

Calmly assenting to directions given the night before, Jemima 
Sigg could not be moved on the subject of timely breakfast. 
Sabina would ring the call-bell, handily placed next the connubial 
couch, and the moving of furniture overhead would produce the 
impression that Miss Sigg was astir, and peaceful slumber would 
again descend on Sabina's eyelids. So, also, would it fall on 
Jemima's. Half an hour afterwards a wild rush upstairs, as of white 
linen, would announce to me that the wife had waked again and 
gone into action. Then knockings, hammerings, pleadings at 
Jemima's door ; but the only response would be the snoring of that 
fat be-laden maiden — she could not be got up, save by the exhibition 
of manual labour on the part of my justly indignant spouse. Then 
everything late, dirty, uncomfortable, hurried, slipshod, out-of- 
humour, a considerable hole made in the day, and everyone, from 
the subduedly-swearing pater down to the yelping baby sprawling 
on the kitchen floor, in a mingled state of passion and disgust — save 
the placid Jemima who slobbed along as slowly and comfortable as 
a well-fatted pig returning from feeding-trough to stye. And so 
throughout the entire day — always calm, always torpid, always 
smiling lazily on the slightest exhibition of active energy in others. 
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Jemima pursued the too-even tenor of her way until one felt a 
savage inclination to drive a goad into her, if it were only to see 
the possibility, or otherwise, of stirring her up into activity, into 
passion — into anything that would, at least once in a way, arouse 
her from that beaming inertness which smiled and grinned and 
assented to everything, but would do nothing. 

The baby, in an ecstacy of rage at not being able to choke itself 
(owing to her slowness) with pap, would turn the whole basin all 
over Jemima's best bib and tucker, but never a bit did that 
stalwart young lady care. I have known or been told of the irre- 
pressible Popples — third child, second boy — whose passion takes 
an ingenious and ingenuous form, filling her stockings with black- 
beetles, letting live mice run down her beefy shoulders and back, 
sticking sharp tacks' points upwards in her chair, or even kicking 
her ferociously on the shins (a process women, like niggers, are 
terribly sensitive to) but he never for a moment seriously disturbed 
her imperturbable equanimity ; and the charming child has rolled 
on the floor in despair that he could not attain his revenge by 
enraging this calmest of Jemimas. 

Our Sabinetta — my playful way of indicating our only female 
offspring, as yet — ^has suddenly thrust a needle into the shoulders 
of Miss Sigg without any but a v6ry momentary effect, and it is my 
conscientious belief that the damsel no more felt the stab than would 
a bladder of lard. As for James (minor) he has gone the length of 
trying to blow her up with gunpowder, squibs, and crackers, but 
the most he ever took of his victim was a good-humoured though 
rattling box on the ear from this unassailably sweet-tempered Jemimr. 

As the Spring-time passed and the weather grew warmer and yet 
more warm, matters went from bad to worse. Jemima developed a 
capacity for slumbering and laziness — morn, noon, and night — that 
was positively alarming, inasmuch as a fit of apoplexy seemed 
momentarily about to ensue. No one was ever in time for anything 
now — the boys got whipped for being late at school, I was threat- 
ened with dismissal from the great Boomerang on account of my 
Jemima-produced want of punctuality ; the baby was several times 
close to death's door through need of the most ordinary attentions ; 
Sabinetta lost two of the best prizes at the Young Ladies' Academy, 
while my own dearest (who was likely to occasion me another visit 
to the District Registrar) would lie on the sofa in tears of sheer 
despondency because Jemima would not, could not — no, not if it 
was with wild horses — ^be moved from her impregnable position of 
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Utter slothfulness. Beds unmade, wants unsupplied, the house 
filthy, the kitchen and offices in an unmentionable state of sluttish- 
ness, everything readily assented to, promised, but never done — it 
was a revolution, a bouleversement not of action but of do-nothingness. 

And then came the climax — the veriest height of the domestic 
misery all and everyone of us were doomed to endure. If there 
was one thing more than another that my Sabina was particular 
about, it was in having our food, drink, and personal appliances the 
purest of the pure. A week's absence, owing to illness, from her 
ordinary'- attention to her domestic duties, revealed when she got 
better a state of things which could no longer be borne. Descen- 
ding to the lower regions one day when Miss Sigg had sauntered 
away after her dinner in her usual slobbish, slipshod fashion on ah 
errand, Sabina entered upon an examination of the cupboards. 
Horror ! Stale loaves of bread were found accumulated in large 
quantities, hard as iron and covered with a green fungus-like mould ; 
ends of meat — and good large ends, too — were strewed about in 
various stages of decomposition ; the filter for drinking-water had 
somehow become the receptacle of foul rags ; yesterday's cold meat 
pie had had flung into its toothsome recesses three or four pairs of 
baby's dirty stockings ; and a basin of old soup, in a jelly, was full 
of maggots ! 

Fortunately, perhaps, for all parties I was not at home, but James 
(minor) told me afterwards of what had occurred. My Sabina, on 
making these shocking discoveries, had almost fainted away. The 
good woman, outraged in her tenderest housewifely feelings, had 
sank squatted on the floor while copious floods of tears flowed 
a-down her face, and, in the midst of it (James minor loqtiitur) " in 
comes Jemima, swabbing up her cheeks with her apron, and saying 
it was that 'ot she must give up the place, as it was downright 
nigger-driving slavery ! " — " And Mamma," lie continued, " was so 
flabbergasted she couldn't say a word, but got quite white, and 
trembled, and then took me upstairs only saying to Jemima — and, 
oh ! Pa, her voice was quite shaky — * I'll tell your master of this.' 
And then the nasty thing only laughed, and said, 'mind M'm, I 
give you notice for this day month ! ' And that's all, Pa." 

How Sabina managed to control herself, I do not know, but 
certainly. she did not say anything to me about the scene until, as I 
have set down before, I was well into my leading-artkle on the fall 
of the Assyrian Empire, when there came that first ominous inter- 
ruption of * James, dear l"* I need hardly say that when I heard the 
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whole story, anger overcame my usually quiescent temper — I took 
from my purse the exact amount of the woman's wages, for the 
past and to make up for the want of a month's notice, went down to 
the kitchen (where Miss Sigg was calmly fanning herself with a 
cabbage leaf) paid her, and ordered her out of the house. 

She was not the least surprised, nor did she exhibit the slightest 
symptom of annoyance ; but lazily rose from her chair, her face 
beaming with the fattest of good humoured smiles, said " thank ye, 
Master," and in another hour was slowly slobbing away round the 
corner, the greengrocer's boy wheeling her box on a truck behind 
her. 

So departed this finest specimen of a Slob, and that night Sabina 
and I registered a solemn vow that never again would we engage a 
servant from a lady " giving up housekeeping" — for the expression 
merely means that a 'Missus' wants to get rid of an entirely 
unsuitable servant, against whom she can make no direct charge, 
but whose chief vice is often incurable ' sloth and laziness, largely 
leavened with a love of dirt for its own sake. 



III. 

A BABE OF GRACE. 

The next Jemima we invested in, answered to the name of 
Annie, but if I ever knew, I now forget her family appellation. 
We had a very good character with her from a lady whose word 
was above question, and who only parted with Annie because the 
family was too large for the girl to do all that was required. So 
good a character in fact, that we gave her somewhat higher wages 
than we had been in the habit of paying, and as all our washing 
was " put out," while a charwoman did the heavy house work, there 
was — so said Annie, and so said her former mistress — no danger of 
her " not being strong enough for the place." 

She was a thin, rather pretty, but sallow-faced girl, always dressed 
neatly in black, and very particular on the score of presenting a 
nice appearance, at the same time that she was not at all what is 
called " dressy." In fact a highly respectable-looking servant, and 
would have made a capital parlour-maid had our circumstances 
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permitted us at the time to keep one for that work alone. Indeed, 
she had such a situation offered her, but as Annie was very fond of 
children, and the other family had none, she preferred to come to us. 

" I like her very much," said Sabina to me, one Saturday evening 
on our return from the play, to which we generally treated ourselves 
once a week : " She always has everything nice and comfortable 
when we get home." 

" Yes," said I ; " " it is a blessing to have things a little decent. 
But don't you think she's just a little wild about the eyes ? " 

" N — no ! " replied the good wife ; " not exactly. They are 
very black certainly, and stand out rather ; but I don't think I'd 
call them wild." 

" Hum," grunted I, reserving the point : " Well, I hope she'll 
do. And now let us get to supper, I'm tired." 

" By the way, James, dear, she wants to have to-morrow after- 
noon and evening to go to some religious services, somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Shoreditch, I believe it is — Shall I give her 
leave ? " 

" By all means," was the reply, for I have — or had an idea that 
church or chapel-going servants were to be encouraged ; and so it 
was arranged that we were to partake of a cold, early dinner so 
that Annie might attend at the worship she had mentioned. 

Nine o'clock on Sunday night, and no Annie. She had herself 
fixed that hour, adding that she was sure not to be a moment later 
because she always was punctual. Ten ; the faithful wife began to 
fidget, and to listen for imaginary footsteps in the little forecourt 
which the landlord of Peacock Terrace had complacently adver- 
tised as " a front garden." Eleven ; the wife nervously anxious, I 
yawning — no Annie. Midnight ; Sabina wondering " where she 
could have gone to," and nursing an incipient fit of wrath, while I, 
very tired and longing for bed, was in a mental state of swear. 
About half an hour later, footsteps outside, and a loud knock and 
ring at the door. 

" Now, Sabina," remarked I wamingly, " don't speak about this 
until you hear what she has to say — it may be an accident." 

And an accident it turned out to be. For on opening the hall- 
door myself, the person of matronly figure who had accompanied 
Annie home was profuse in her explanations of an over-long 
service at the chapel — " there is a Revival on, Sir," she added — a 
mistake in taking a 'bus going in the exactly contrary direction to 
that which they should have taken, and two more mistakes after 
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that, until the pair finally arrived in the neighbourhood of Blunder- 
bore Square, W. Annie herself, who was in tears and rather 
excited, confirmed every word of this statement with interjected 
remarks, and faithfully promised my wife, who had come out into 
the hall, that such a thing should never happen again. 

We then dismissed the matronly person — who, by the way 
declared herself rather faint, and had to be stimulated, at her own 
suggestion, with " a wee drop of spirits " — and the affair passed off 
without further notice on our part. 

The following Sunday, Annie did not go out, but on the one next 
succeeding she announced that what she was pleased to call " the 
great Revival " had come West, and that she wished to attend the 
evening meeting at a Hall not a quarter of a. mile from our door. 
To that we readily consented — I say " we " though, truth to tell, 
the sagacious wife was scarcely so ardent a consenting party as I 
was, in my desire to encourage proper religious feeling in the girl. 
And then, the place being so handy, Annie found that even in 
week days she could finish up all her work properly at an early 
hour, and craved permission to spend the time thus saved at the 
night-gatherings of the Revivalists. To that there was no tangible 
objection to be made, and we let her go, though on the part of 
Sabina not quite so willingly as I should have liked. 

This was all very well in its way, but almost immediately we 
noticed a change in the girl. Where formerly she used to sing — 
she had a sweet voice, and could turn a tune prettily — the ordinary 
airs of the day, selecting those of a slightly plaintive cast for a 
preference, now she was all for those which were religious in their 
tendency. Further than that, she would talk to my wife whenever 
she got the chance, on serious subjects with great unction and a 
development of strikingly novel doctrines ; and, for a while, Sabina, 
no little amused at the new-come airs of piety, rather encouraged 
Annie than otherwise. And then the girl was full of anecdoe 
about what went on at the meetings. She described them in such 
glowing language as would hardly have been expected in one of 
her position and of her limited education, until the tales about 
what the brethren -did, and the sisters accomplished, began to grow 
so wearisome that Sabina would no longer listen to them. 

Baffled at this point, the girl "changed her front" — that Special 
Correspondent business will crop out at times — and renewed 
the attack on another flank. In other words, she unburdened her 
soul to our children, mystifying them no little during the operation. 

2 
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Moreover — as we found out afterwards, for she made them all vow 
secrecy about these pious discussions — she succeeded in entirely 
ahering the simple views of religion which Sabina and I, had care- 
fully placed before them, and she even, at one period, terrified 
them all nearly out of their wits on their prospects when this world 
would have to be changed for another. I am bound to say that 
this highly improper conduct as regarded our little ones took place 
apparently when Annie herself was in an unaccountable state of 
depression, if not despondency, and probably she was quite uncon- 
scious that she might be doing them a very serious injury. 

For the singing period had now gone by — songs, neither gay, 
nor grave, nor holy, were any longer heard ; while on several occa- 
sions Sabina found the handmaiden bathed in tears, groaning and 
lamenting that the gates were closed against her, that sht was one 
of " the Foolish Virgins whose lamps went out for lack of oil," that 
her soul was " lost," because " while the doors of salvation were 
barred, those of perdition were wide and yawning to swallow her 
for ever !" And all this sort of stuff, as we know now, was plen- 
teously poured forth for the benefit of the youngsters, until their 
minds were filled with horror and alarm, and a gloom (which occa- 
sioned us much grief at the time, for we knew not the cause of it) 
as dark as it was unchildlike and unnatural seemed to settle on 
their spirits. 

James (minor), to my inexpressible astonishment, propounded, 
without indicating whence they came, the blackest theories as to 
the terrors of a future state ; Sabinetta was found keeping a sort of 
babyish diary of the state of her soul, in which the most melancholy 
views obtained ; while even the usually gay and festive Popples was 
overheard by his shocked mother, and on more occasions than one, 
laying down a law of eternal pains and penalties as the well-merited 
reward of his " sins " — ^fancy the " sins " of a boy scarce breeched ! — 
in this miserable world. Somehow or another, it never occurred to 
my wife that all this was attributable to Mistress Annie ; I was too 
much from home, and far too closely occupied just then, to give 
the subject the attention I should have paid it ; and the most 
serious lifelong mischief might have resulted, had not another 
sudden change set in. 

The pious song-mania broke out again in full force. All day 
long we were, at the top of our voices, crossing " the shi-i-ine-ing 
river!" or we found ourselves perfectly "safe" from all spiritual 
perils, while there was a certain semi-pious, semi-military position 
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to be defended (with loudest lungs) from mom to night. Annie, 
James, Sabinetta, and Popples were ceaselessly bellowing " Hold 
the Fort," until my wife was nearly driven out of her mind. Con- 
sulting me on the subject, I was of opinion that it "was barrel- 
organs" — those instruments of torture having at that period broken 
out in a new and very holy place. Or, failing barrel-organs as only 
giving " songs without words," I suggested that the children heard 
these saintly ditties in the streets, where they were bellowed forth, 
ore rotunda and with infinite vigour and relish, at nearly every houi 
of the daytime. 

All Miss Annie's depression was gone — ^happily, so was that of 
the children. She joyfully announced to the startled Sabina one 
day that she (Annie) had " found salvation," and wanted to know if 
she (Sabina) soon expected to attain the same status of unutterable 
bliss ! My wife — foolishly, as I now think — could not stand 
this, but drew herself up in the dignified posture of remonstrance 
the dear woman knows so well how to assume, and informed Annie 
that if she ever again asked such an improper, not to say highly 
insolent question, she would have to look out for another place. 

Annie was all submission at once, and as things were more 
cheerful (the children quite sharing in our servant's new-found joy) 
the alteration was so pleasant and beneficial that we little noted her 
further vagaries. One of these — only, I must confess, set fortii in 
reply to my Sabina's interrogations — was that now Annie had found 
salvation, she was safe for ever, and had become a "Babe of Grace," 
with the unconmionly startling addition that no matter what she 
did, no matter how great the sins she might conmiit in the future, 
her " spiritual state was assmred, and the better land must receive 
her soul." 

I was ^t first rather alarmed at this astounding dogma, this new 
revelation which directly tended to destroy all morals, law, and 
order ; but, on calmer thoughts ensuing, I set it down to the hair- 
brained fancies of a young girl, or to her utter want of proper 
comprehension of what her Revivalist friends really did teach, 
though in language too ambiguous for vulgar minds. And, as the 
girl was certainly an excellent servant— cleanly, willing, and obe- 
dient, and passionately fond of the youngsters — I dismissed it from 
my mind as only another form of religion run stark, staring, mad. 

It was, however, slightly inconvenient that these new dogmas of 
Miss Annie involved a very comprehensive love of human beings, 
as well as of those dwelling in celestial regions — ^to wit, the angels 
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and other heavenly denizens. The " sisters," of very varied grades 
in life, were never wearied of ringing the area bell ; while the 
"brethren" likewise were frequently to be found in deep confabu- 
lation with our particular Babe of Grace. Soon, from mere incon- 
venience, the practice passed into the stage of being an unmitigated 
nuisance, and I directed Sabina to speak seriously to Annie on the 
subject, and to warn her that she must see her friends, and in strict 
moderation, at some place other than ours. Always ready to obey, 
the girl took this remonstrance in good part, and the area bell had 
a holiday after the violent exercise it had recently been put to. 

But — alas ! for poor Annie — her evident misunderstanding of the 
teachings she had heard with too eager »but little discriminating 
ears, had precisely the moral effect which I had looked for ; and, 
just as I anticipated, she entirely misconstrued the meaning of 
people too earnest to be strictly clear and accurate in the language 
they used before ignorant, dull, or over-excitable persons. 

Annie rapidly developed a kind of semi-religious craze, which, I 
verily believe, was so all-absorbing as to verge on monomania ; and 
it became evident that she was totally unfitting herself for the 
every-day, hard-work, practical life essential to the place she held 
in our household. In a word, it grew to be a matter of paramount 
importance that we should part, and, with regret on both sides, she 
left one day, and Peacock Terrace knew poor Annie no more. 



IV. 

THE STOP-GAP. 

We were, emphatically, in a fix. When Annie achieved her 
hegira — ^for she departed on the very first hint being passed by 
my wife as to her unsuitableness — it happened to be holiday time, 
and we found that "general servants" at that season were all leaving 
instead of taking up situations. So they told us at the Registry 
Offices, but not until the proprietors of those establishments had 
mulcted us in sundry "fees," as z. quid pro quo for that valuable 
though slightly unpleasant information, 

Thanks to the institution of the Feasts of St. Lubbock, the 
holiday proclivities of this nation are developing with such alarming 
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rapidity that soon we may expect to have as many, and as reli- 
giously (query, ir-religiously) observed y^j/^w, or fSte-days, as obtain 
in France, Italy, or Spain ; while the effect on the working-classes 
will doubtless be just as serious and disastrous. On these occa- 
sions even as at present obtaining in England, every person living 
by manual labour deems it incumbent on him or her to abjure all 
toil, and a single legitimate holiday only too often expands into a 
saturnalia of a week's duration. 

Annie departed, the charwoman was appealed t6 for daily assist- 
ance in the business of our modest household, and bountiful pro- 
mises were held out of added money, beer, and food, to induce her 
to supply the vacuum. But, no ! It was " 'oliday time," and the 
limpsy lady in question was found to be so much "on pleasure 
bent," that her " frugal mind " became a nonentity, and she point 
blank refused our alluring offers. 

Poor Sabina was in despair. Never very strong, her attempts to 
do without a servant, even if only for a few days, broke down 
lamentably, when by a happy fortune, a detts ex machina arose in 
the person of a greengrocer, who " did know a young 'ooman, as 
wor 'ard up for a berth." The same evening he sent her round, 
and in such a destitute condition were we that she was engaged on 
the spot, and she slept that night in our house. 

Though rather inclined to effrontery in manner, and frowsiness 
in appearance, our new Jemima seemed willing enough, and entered 
upon her duties with an alacrity and active energy which had at 
least the merit of furthering the fortunes of the china-man, for she 
proved herself at the very outset to be a crockery-smasher of most 
esteemed excellence. She also had the undeniable merit of candour. 
Instead of denying, as some feeble-minded girls do, the breakages 
which commenced ab initio^ rather did she seem proud of her feats 
in that direction ; and she met Sabina's remonstrances with such 
philosophic remarks as — 

"Lor, mum, what matters fussing about an old chaney slop- 
basin ? why I'd get a better one for a few pence !" 

This, be it understood, referred not to a single article, but to 
many — in fact, it was a set form of answer, though of course varied 
in detail, to meet all contingencies of the sort. 

On entering our service, or jumping into it rather, Mariar (as 
she was pleased to call herself) Jeffkins had of course no clothes 
e:lcept those she stood up in ; but she explained that her box was 
at her aunt's, and would be sent round the next day. Needless to 
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say, it did not come — ^not that day, nor the next, nor for a week ; 
and then, as the girl obviously required a change of garmenture, 
Sabina questioned her more closely, with the result that the "aunt" 
turned out to be Mariar's synonym for the "uncle" of hard-up 
persons of the other sex — in fact, her clothes were in pawn, and an 
immediate advance of wages had to be made so that she might 
appear in a state of ordinary decency and cleanliness. 

But when the box did come, its contents turned out to be little 
better than a few foul rags, on which no pawnbroker of sane mind 
could ever have lent a fifth part of the advance we had made to 
Mariar ; and my Sabina was, in self-defence, compelled to purchase 
for the girl a complete change out of my monies. This, as was 
intimated, would be reckoned against the first month's wages 
coming to Mariar ; but in regard to that suggestion the young lady 
preserved an ominous reticence, to which, however, we unfortvmately 
paid little attention at the time. 

Like the captive cuckoo, when the time for migration is at hand, 
Mariar evinced a decided objection to the bars of her cage (if our 
rather pretty home could be fairly so described), and it became a 
matter of exceeding difficulty to keep her in the house at all. 
From early morn to dewy eve, she was "on the gad." Sabina 
being in a weakly condition, there was of course a good deal of 
out-door business to be transacted — the butcher had to be inter- 
viewed, the coalman to be ordered round, the greengrocer to be 
consulted as to the day's vegetables, the laundry-woman to be 
bribed or conciliated into " sending the things 'ome from the wash," 
the beer to be " fotched," and all manner of other little out-door 
domestic duties to be performed. These things Mariar did with a 
vivacious gusto very charming to witness, and if ever there was * a 
willin' gal" in Peacock Terrace, it was Mariar — at these outside 
jobs. I am in a position to defy " missus," or master either, to ever 
show me a servant more ready to do an errand — the great luminary 
of day might blaze down with triple sunstroke-power, the rains 
might pour as though another Noah's Ark would come in handy to 
save a relic of humanity anew, the wildest winds of heaven might 
blow tornados and hurricanes, but none of these terrible efforts of 
Nature would have the power to restrain our Mariar were there 
the slightest excuse for her to leave the house. 

*And in addition to legitimate errands, there could be no question 
that the ingenious young lady manufactured many others for her 
own purposes. Memory is a very convenient as well as merely 
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useful faculty, but perhaps the want of it is more convenient still — 
to some persons. Charged with the purchase of half-a-pound of 
tea, a pennorth of salt, 2 ozs. of pepper, i lb. of maccaroni, % lb. 
of dips, a ha'pporth of matches, and i lb. of moist sugar— or some 
such order, incomprehensible to the mind of the happy bachelor, 
or of the married man whose lines lie in places made pleasant by 
the possession of a competency — it was a matter of extreme ease for 
a young person with an ingenious mind to sub-divide the one 
necessary out-door trip into four or five, and the facility with 
which Mariar's memory failed her on such occasions was simply 
marvellous. 

Then the most extraordinary accidents would happen to her. 
We never knew her to go to a shop, that it was not " that full as 
was never so," to the manifest hindrance and delay of her business ; 
children got run over before her very eyes a most unaccountable 
number of times ; the police and the public were in ceaseless per- 
sonal conflict when errands took her into the streets ; drunken 
men, necessitating secure refuge in out-of-the-way places, were a 
daily source of annoyance to Mariar ; while the number of (de- 
laying) "turns" she got when on our shopping business, and from 
the most remote and strange causes, were past all calculation. 

These "turns," by the way — a "turn" meaning, when translated 
into the Queen's English, a shock to the system — involved the 
consumption of an alarming amount of spirituous sustainment ; and 
it is needless to say that these medicines were duly deducted from 
the change Mariar ought, under normal circumstances, to have ren- 
dered up to my Sabina. Truth to declare, the former young person 
deemed alcohol in various forms to be the one panacea for all 
human ills — a hot sun, a runaway horse, a cold wind, a pain in her 
stomach, a row in the streets (though, indeed, we never saw any in 
the neighbourhood, which is eminently respectable), a cut finger, 
the sight of a black beetle, or the appearance of a pimple on her 
well-nourished person — for all or any of these evils there was but 
one remedy in Mariar's scheme of medical science, and that took 
the form of ardent liquors. Her consumption of beer was simply 
awful, and remonstrance on the point was disarmed by the calm 
assertion that " my hown doctor 'ave ordered me to keep myself 
hup, and I can in no ways do the slavery of this worriting place 
'ithout it." In fact, she met every objection to any part of her 
conduct with the threat of an instantaneous "strike ;" and as my 
Sabina knew the horror I had of a constant change of servants — 
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which is as difficult to understand, as it is painful to the ordinarily 
constituted husband — ^the good woman endured all sorts of annoy- 
ances sooner than break with Miss Marian 

Besides that, this foreseeing young person contrived always to 
have every farthing of her wages in advance, and the pretexts she 
set forth to obtain money were marvels of ingenuity. Her mother, 
a shadowy personage whom we never saw, would fall seriously ill, 
and money was essential to save her life. Her boots would wear 
out, or disappear, in unexplainable ways, and must be renewed, or 
the work of the household would cease. Her "gownds," and other 
garments, constantly met with the strangest accidents, and had to 
be replaced ; her little brother contrived to scald himself, or to let 
knives into his baby-sister, or blow up his parents' dwelling with 
explosive **toys" — and on all these occasions, and a round dozen 
more, Mariar must needs have ready cash, if Peacock Terrace has 
not to lose her services on the spot. 

From this it will be seen that she had us completely in her 
power — she owed us money, which we had no possible way of 
recovering if she pleased to leave us ; she was not possessed of an 
atom of clothes of any value on which we could distrain (so to 
speak), in case she went off; and she was absolute mistress of the 
situation, inasmuch as she had contrived to reverse the natural 
order of things. So that, instead of our being able to control her 
with threats of dismissal, she was in a position to ceaselessly worry 
us with threats of desertion at a moment's notice ; for in these days 
of omnipotent " servant-galism" the want of a character from a last 
place is not of the slightest consequence to sluts of the Mariar type. 

In her brazen-faced effronter>% which, as her second month 
approached its termination, became simply shameful, she was firm 
as adamant on the subject of followers. The children were alarmed 
at all hours of the day by persons coming to inquire after " Miss 
Jeffkins" — that was the style and title they invariably employed to 
indicate our Mariar — and James (minor) remarked more than once 
on the singular fact that .they were nearly all of the male sex. 
Sabinetta, with true feminine instinct, mentally analysed as well as 
classified these visitors, and astonished us one day with the remark 
that Mariar had at least three different fathers, five uncles (of the 
age and description of the one for whom the distinguished 
"Tommy" was requested to "make room"), half-a-dozen of dis- 
tinct and different brothers without the slightest trace of a family 
resemblance amongst them, and stray cousins of the most varied 
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grades in life. For some time our cherished offspring had con- 
cealed these facts from us — as they were well able to do, for our 
house in Peacock Terrace is cursed with a back entrance opening 
on a lane behind the garden — under threats of the direst punish- 
ment at the hands of Mariar ; and the poor things, seeing how the 
girPs overbearing manner cowed their Mamma, could hardly be 
blamed for yielding to fear of a determined and unscrupulous 
female, using our place only as a convenience and owning no alle- 
giance to God or man, to duty or to decency. 

" Good gracious, James, what d'ye think? " cried Sabina one day, 
bursting into the room where I was writing. The wife was excited, 
flurried, altogether out of sorts. 

" What is it, my dear ? Do calm yourself, now." 

" Calm myself ! Oh, that wretch, what d'ye think she's done ?" 

I tried to pacify the good helpmeet, and then came out the story 
of a series of delinquencies, which brought Mariar well within the 
grasp of the law. 

Briefly, it was this : She had been, very foolishly, I allow, en- 
trusted during Sabina's indisposition with cash to pay for the 
things wanted in the house — she had not paid for a fifi:ieth part of 
them, as accident at last revealed to my wife, but had appropriated 
the money to her own use. As soon as I heard all the particulars 
of this conduct, which took some time to explain in detail, I jumped 
up and declared I would at once give the wretch into custody ; and 
so I would have done, but she had evidently guessed at the cause 
of my wife's excitement, and had left: the house, bag and baggage — 
though the latter items were scarce worth mention. 

We tried, but failed altogether to trace her; the greengrocer 
declared now he knew nothing of her except as a " stray" out of 
place ; and the genial Inspector at the Police Station told me that 
" this sort of gal never means to stay in a place ; they only goes to 
make all they can, and be off; and, excuse me. Sir, its gentlemen 
and ladies, V^^you and your good lady, as encourages their trade 
by taking them without characters — that's about it, and so I tell you." 

Wiser, sadder, and despising myself as little better than a fool, 
I returned to Peacock Terrace only to find Sabina weeping because 
her little store of jewelry was not ; while an immediate examination 
revealed the fact that, probably during the connubial conversation 
downstairs in the parlour, my private bank in a chest of drawers 
had been violated, and all my ready cash had eloped with Our 
Mariar. 
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V. 

A PERFECT TREASURE. 

" Oh, James, such good fortune ! " 

" What is it, my dear ? Goodness knows we want a little luck 
now and then, for of all the unfortunate couples that ever ventured 
on " 

But dearest Sabina would hear no more, rightly judging, no 
doubt, that I was in low spirits and — as was not unconmion when 
in that melancholy condition — about to pass a gloomy opinion on 
the act of engaging in matrimony without sufficient means to main- 
tain that state of life to which we were, in our own opinion at all 
events, obviously called. So she stopped my mouth in the usual 
turtle-dove fashion, and proceeded to tell me of this wonderful good 
fortune which had befallen. 

Her dearest friend, that is to say one of her dearest friends (for 
my own is of an affectionate disposition, and loves many other ladies 
whose qualities and characters it affords her much satisfaction and 
amusement to pick to pieces in our secluded moments) — one of her 
very dearest friends, then, Mrs. Felicia Dod, was about returning to 
the domicile of her husband in India, and that gushing female had 
offered my Sabina the refusal of " a perfect treasure "—I quote the 
lady's own words — " a perfect treasure of a servant, without encum- 
brance, without followers, and a most superior girl in every wayP^ 

So wrote the delectable lady of Mr. Dod in numerous italics, and 
as she had a family running pretty much on all fours with our own 
as to numbers, ages, &c., we concluded that one who had done for 
her, could not but do excellently well for the Peacock Terrace 
minage. Felicia Dod, therefore, went forth to the burning plains 
of Hindostan, after depositing her children at sundry establishments 
for the reception of youthful Anglo-Indians, and her hand-maiden 
Ruth Boodle abode in our tents. 

She was a good-looking girl — Sabina objects to my estimates of 
the personal appearance of our servants, but I am nothing if not a 
judge of female mien — rather Dutch-built, bluff and square, neatly 
sparred alow and aloft, and rigged with careful precision. Ruth 
seldom smiled, which I did not like ; or when she did indulge in 
any such performance, it was in the manner of Cassius altered to 
suit her sex, " as if she mocked herself, and scorned her spirit." 
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I don't think Ruth ever laughed, but then she came of a " serious" 
family who looked, as she subsequently intimated to Sabina, with 
supreme contempt on such light-headed persons as could see any 
cause for merriment in this vale of tears. At the outset we did not 
much notice this melancholic temperament, for the girl was ap- 
parently considerably depressed at parting with the fair Felicia Dod, 
and indeed we rather appreciated her sad demeanour as an evidence 
of her really being " a perfect treasure," for in these days of utterly 
heartless servants it is something to find one who can in the slightest 
degree regret any 'Missus' whomsoever it may be. It was not, how- 
ever, pleasant to find that her grief was apparently an abiding one, 
and Sabina said it gave her what the best of women calls "the 
blues " to find Ruth all day long — firom dawn to dusk, from Sunday 
morning until Saturday night — in an uninterrupted state of doleful 
diuiips. Nevertheless we agreed to give her leisure and opportunity 
to cheer up, for we had been warned by the dearest Felicia that 
" Ruth is not particularly lively, you know, and doubtless will feel 
tny loss severely for a time." That time was excessively long in 
coming, and yet we did everything in our power to induce its arriva\ 
In hopes that her slightly unpleasant and decidedly gloomy de- 
meanour would mend, we tried all sorts of plans to draw her out 
of herself so to speak, but our efforts met \vith little if any success. 

" The way to the heart, my dear Sabina," said I one day in my 
best didactic and philosophic manner, " is through the stomach — " 

" Yes ; for men I " was the prompt and slightly scomfiil inter- 
ruption 

" for both sexes," I went on severely, " and you must feed 

Ruth '' 

"You don't suppose I starve hei fames.'*" Interruption num- 
ber 2. 

" You must feed Ruth', so as to reach her affections, on appetising 
little things ; on for instance ^" 

" Oh, stuff and nonsense, James ! Do you think I am a perfect 
fool, or want to make a perfect fool of the girl — ridi-cti-lous P^ 

To that feminine want of argument there was no reply possible, 
so I ended the discussion by leaving the room in a state of suppressed 
wrath and of ' snub ' ; but I took it out of the fellow who wrote The 
History of the Chinka^oogas, which book I happened at the time to 
have under review for the Boomerang, or some other journal. When 
I came to think of it more temperately, my suggestion was perhaps 
slightly 'ridiculous,' though my Sabina need not have employed such 
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a Strong word nor rolled it up out of her mouth, across her tongue, 
and over her pearly teeth, with such an accentuation of scorn. We 
always fed our servants in precisely the same manner as ourselves, 
in unlimited quantities ; and whenever we indulged our taste for any 
little luxuries or delicacies — say a roast duck and green peas, a cut 
of salmon, or a dish of strawberries and cream, the hand-maiden 
for the time being invariably had her share, and often a bigger 
share than we assisted ourselves to. 

For this sort of conduct we received, whether we merited it or 
not, the undisguised contempt and some objurgation of our friends 
and relations, who were never tired of telling us that we were little 
better than idiots for wasting good things on creatures who would 
not say * thank you' — as indeed very few of them, if any, ever did 
say. One candid acquaintance went so far as to tell us plainly that 
we treated our servants, in every respect, far too well, and that that 
was the reason why we never could manage to keep one for more 
than a brief period. Another (to quote Sheridan) " d d good- 
natured friend," a man of nice observation and profoundly learned 
in the great female sex disclosed to so few of the sterner and 
stupider gender, told me over a glass of after-dinner port that an 
infallible way to destroy a servant-girl's sense of duty was to treat 
her well ; that she should be half-starved, abused, and constantly 
punished ; and he pointed, with considerable show of reason I allow, 
to the undoubted fact that the poor things called "sluts" and " slaveys" 
("an' treated as sich") by brutal mistresses and masters, are precisely 
the ones that are to be found toiling on month after month, and year 
after year, in the same places, faithful and constant as well- whipped 
hounds to some of the most tyrannical people in Christendom — not 
to speak of Heathenesse at all. I believe there is a great deal ot 
truth in this line of argument, but I need hardly add that I could 
never consent to put it into practice, nor would my Sabina permit 
me were I so inclined. 

Another excursus — now for Ruth Boodle, again. 

That perfect treasure was neither to be flattered, cajoled, nor bribed 
into even a temporary exhibition of cheerfulness. We asked 
Sabinetta, who at that time saw more of Ruth than any one else for 
they slept in the same room, if our servant cried ? The observant 
child, with simple ingenuousness replied : 

" No indeed, she doesn't ; she only pouts and sulks ! " 

We put a somewhat similar question to James (minor) — ^be it 
understood these interrogations were exhibited, as the lawyers say. 
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not by way of spying, which we both scorn, but in hopes of finding a 
means of removing Ruth's sorrow, if she had any real ones — and the 
youth freely expressed his opinion that she was "only a nasty, 
disagreeable cat, and I don't like her a bit — ^that I don't, for all her 
wheedling ways ! " 

What the hope of the Dobbin family called wheedling ways, I 
sincerely believe was but Ruth's stupid method of showing affection 
for the children, for I am convinced she was truly fond of them — 
this had been a great point with Felicia Dod, who had expatiated 
largely on the girl's love for Tommy and the other little Dods — and 
Sabina shared in my opinion, though she could not stomach Ruth's 
strange manner of displaying her love. Popples averred, and 
seemed prepared to make affidavit did such a process beseem his 
tender years, that " Root (so he called her) is just like a stupid old 
pig, dat can only grunt and not laugh a bit ; " but the baby adored 
her, because she was never weary of hugging that irrepressible one 
to her buxom bosom, which was a soothing and comforting operation 
very much desiderated and appreciated by that youthful prodigy. 
Finally Sabina came to the conclusion that Ruth Boodle was 
" a sulky discontented thing, that it quite gave one the * mopes ■ " 
— Sabina made occasional lapses, as regarded descriptive epithets 
— " to be connected with, or even to look at ! " 

And we tried every possible way we could think of to arouse her 
to a reasonable state of geniality. We sent her out with or without 
the children, more often than perhaps the household duties properly 
permitted — but she would come back in the same state of passively 
sad stolidity, never thanking us, never uttering a word about what 
she had seen or whom she had met, no more than if she had been 
a walking block of Aberdeen granite. We sent her to harmless 
(perhaps a trifle goody-goody) exhibitions, but she evidently looked 
upon such things as unmitigated bores, and took no joy whatever in 
them. Concerts had no better effect, but when we went to the rather 
extreme length of despatching her to the play in company with our 
delighted offspring, she was sensibly aroused, though in an unpleasant 
way. She told my wife very plainly that those things were ungodly, 
were a tempting of Providence who might be expected to send down 
fire from Heaven to destroy theatres and their frequenters, that her 
people were religious folk and would not stand such " goings-on, ' 
and that she would never, never again, set foot in such well-springs 
of iniquity ! 

This was startling, and henceforth we were extremely cautious 
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where we sent Ruth, and indeed began to leave her pretty much to 
herself, at least so far as amusements or "distractions'* were 
concerned. 

I presimie that this change, or some other recondite matter, must 
have produced resentment in the soul of the girl, though of course 
with a nature like hers it was not to be expected that she would 
openly express such a feeling. But she cherished it all the more in 
secret, until it must have overmastered whatever sense she possessed. 
For there seemed a marked alteration in her demeanour — ^before 
she had been only depressed, mopish, and self-contained to a very 
unpleasant degree ; now, though melancholy as ever, she exhibited 
a downright sulkiness, which sometimes broke out into a curious mix- 
ture of covert sneer, and semi-suppressed, semi-expressed, defiance. 

Whether this found vent as part and parcel of a concerted plan, 
or whether it evolved itself naturally and without mental effort, we 
never could make out. At all events it first became apparent in her 
conduct as regarded the children. She began to make disparaging 
remarks about our method of treating them, selecting Sabina for 
preference as the object of her worst comments. And this too on 
the most irritating plan of disparagement — that of comparison. 
Baby was never dressed properly — at least never so nicely as the 
latest offspring of the Dod family. Its frocks were only fit for the 
infant of a small shopkeeper in a poor neighbourhood ; its toys 
wem't worth giving a child to play with ; the poor little thing hadn't 
a shoe to its foot fit to be seen — and, oh, what beautiful things Mrs. 
Dod's baby always wore ! No one seemed to care whether it was 
well, or ill, and Mrs. Dod had a doctor regularly twice a week to 
see herSy "as really were cared for;" and so forth, and so forth, 
until Sabina was fit to tear her hair with rage and vexation all the 
more bitter because these taunting words were uttered in the 
most respectful tone, and at the same time one of deep sadness as 
who should say, " I really pity these unfortunate people, who are too 
poor to treat even their baby properly ! " 

Nor was this Ruth Boodle less heedfid of the remarks about 
Sabinetta. She contrived to put the poor child quite out of conceit 
with herself on the subject of her appearance, her costume, her 
allowance of "goodies" all of which things were far superior in the 
case of Mrs. Dod's little girl, against whom our Sabinetta was made 
unconsciously to nurture and cherish a cruel hatred as an exemplar 
to whose excellence, natural and adventitious, she could never hope 
to aspire. 
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As for James (minor) he attained such a frame of mind under a 
long course of insinuations and' hints on the part of Ruth Boodle, 
that he almost came — as afterwards he innocently confessed— to 
look upon his parents as a pair of griping and grasping, mean and 
mean-spirited monsters, who neglected him in every possible way 
that they might save more money, while that dazzling youth Clive 
Wellesley Dod (of the same age as our James) was treated as a real 
gentleman by really gentlemanly and lady-like father and mother. 

As for Popples, that usually high-spirited and jocular little fellow 
became depressed below all nature and reason by what Miss Boodle 
was good enough to throw out in his regard, and from a budding 
humorist and perhaps philanthropist, he was fast turning into a 
prematurely blighted specimen of youthful misanthropy. 

. Besides all that, she managed, either cleverly with intention or 
from an inward malice which exuded unconciously from her evil 
spirit, to subdue their naturally lively natures to a distressingly low 
point ; or, as James (minor) put it one day in deepest fit of bad 
spirits : — 

" Ruth is such a wet-blanket on our bits of fun, that I think I'll 
go off and hang myself, like that boy did the other day" — a remark 
which procured him a most well-deserved flagellation at my hands. 

Meanwhile her conduct towards Sabina was daily becoming 
simply shamefiil. She would cuddle up imaginary wrongs in her 
bosom, but she never could be persuaded to give the slightest indi- 
cation of what was the subject of them. She would take evident 
offence, or at least show that she was deeply offended at something 
or another, but there seemed no power on earth capable of dragging 
from her an inkling of their nature — ^but she brooded and brooded, 
and threw out the nastiest snarling remarks, disgraceftd inuendos 
of ill-treatment, and general, sulky, half-suppressed, half-hinted at 
<:harges of some terrible though altogether secret wrongs that my 
wife was doing her. Yet all the time, she did her work well, and I 
will say conscientiously — a fact that rendered her conduct all the 
more strange and incomprehensible, and, I must add, more miser- 
able to us all. We had absolutely no tangible charge to bring 
against her — she was there, she did everything that was required of 
her and even more, but at the same time she contrived to utterly 
destroy the happiness of the house, and each and" everyone of us 
went about our daily occupations in a state of the most profound 
gloom and melancholy. 

I tried my hand at reasoning with her, but it was perfectly useless. 
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I really began, at one time, to believe that one of us must have done 
her some serious though quite unconscious injury ; but no persua- 
sions I could employ were sufficiently powerful to open her lips, or to 
give me the slightest hint of what, if anything, was preying on her 
mind and producing this singularly painful state of affairs. 

We again set ourselves to try and "study" her; but the more 
kind, officiously kind in truth, we were, the worse did she become ; 
and at last we found that the wayward morbidness of her nature 
had reached its climax ; and that, by regular and well defined stages. 
Depression, cherished until it arrived at positive melancholy. 
Melancholy, nurtured whilst it grew into chronic discontent, with 
the unmistakable symptom of sulks. Sulks, vastly increased 
instead of being lessened by our efforts to produce a more cheerful 
frame of mind, developed into dislike, contempt, disparagement, and 
spite ; and presently spite was to shoot up into an active hatred, as 
we very speedily found out. 

For Sabina soon noticed that this stage had been reached, that 
the neighbours and even the tradesmen, began to look at her 
askance, and that she was the subject when abroad of words, winks, 
whispers, and nudges plainly indicative of some extreme unpleasant- 
ness. Coming home to me one day with tears in her eyes, I forced 
a narration of this state of things from the good wife, and I at once 
went off to inquire into the cause. To my horror I found that this 
morbid Ruth Boodle had been spreading all over the neighbourhood 
very shocking stories to our disfavour — in fact she was representing 
us everywhere as little short of monsters of iniquity, tyrants to and 
nigger-drivers of herself, and the most heartless and cruel of parents 
to our children ! 

I sent the unfortunately constituted creature about her business 
as soon as possible, and we added to our many resolutions 
about servants yet another one — never to take a girl as a legacy 
from a friend, particularly if she is labelled as " a perfect treasure.'^ 
Some time afterward we found out that Felicia Dod had completely 
spoilt Ruth Boodle by over-indulgence, and that she had kindly 
made the girl over to us when that process had been finally per- 
fected. But there could be no question that, naturally, Ruth, was 
of an extremely sulky and morbid disposition, which possibly even 
wiser treatment could never have entirely remedied. 
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VI. 

THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 

Of a cheerful and volatile temperament was our Sarah-Jane. 

If the United States of America had had the honour of raising 
her, she would there have been described as one compounded out 
of gaiety and festivity, flavoured with execration — for which combi- 
nation of qualities the Americans have a compact form of verbiage 
which would have, descriptively speaking, suited Sarah- Jane 
exactly. 

Whence this delightful damsel came, I do not know : on the 
question of " where she might expect to go to," I decline expressing 
an opinion, though I may have formed a very decided one indeed. 

" Sarah-Jane is a trifle giddy," quoth my Sabina, a few mornings 
after the advent of this, our latest Jemima ; " but then, you know, 
my dear, that she is of a gay and sprightly disposition, and that 
will be good for the darling children." 

"Humph" — I grunted out slowly — "ye-es, she does seem a gay 
and" 

But the admirable wife, placing her hand upon my mouth, 
stopped the graphic descriptive epithet I was about to employ, 
and that pearl of transatlantic eloquence is therefore lost to my 
readers. 

" But," I went on, " I don't quite admire her style of singing — 
do you ?" 

" Well, it is rather objectionable — just a little — and I will speak 
to her about it, and no doubt, for she seems a good girl, she will 
improve." 

Well, she did improve — ^for a time. However, her " cheerful and 
volatile temperament" soon got the better of her, and I found that 
her songs were apt to be charged with double entendre^ though I 
was willing to believe, and did believe, that she was unaware of the 
meaning of the words she used. The music of these ditties could, 
no doubt, be readily picked up from the organ-grinders ; but I am 
not aware that the interesting Italian ladies and gentlemen who so 
kindly provide the British public with melody, sing as well as 
grind organs in the streets, and therefore their efforts could hardly 
account for the vocal portion of the talents of Sarah-Jane. 

How she acquired her gift of song was made manifest to me 
before long. In a moment of weakness I asked a young friend of 
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mine, who affects the character of a man-about-town, to dinner ; 
and he, in the course of that part of the entertainment from which 
my Sabina retired — ^to wit, the consumption of strong post-prandial 
drinks — ^found himself in a position to enlighten my mind upon the 
subject. It had been a stipulation when Sarah-Jane took up our 
situation that she should be permitted, once a week, to spend the 
evenings with her mother, who was said by the doctors to be in a 
galloping consumption; and the religious fervour with which the 
girl clung to that duty of attending on the couch of a moribund 
parent was extremely touching. Nothing was allowed to interfere 
with that duty. As soon as the clock struck seven, on the evenings 
Sarah-Jane selected — and she chose them in a perfectly arbitrary 
manner — everything, no matter how important, was thrown aside, 
and off she went to tend her mother's bed of suffering. Now my 
young friend adds to other tastes a decided one for the form of 
amusement provided at Music Halls — a low and vulgar taste, as I 
have frequently told him — and it so happened that, on coming to 
dine with me, he recognised Sarah-Jane as one of the audience at 
such a place on the previous evening, and so he informed me. 

" But there was nothing wrong, I hope ? She was not drinking, 
or anything of that sort ?" 

" Oh, no," he replied ; " she seemed rather jolly and boisterous ; 
but nothing wrong — oh, no !" 

I was, when my friend had taken his departure, about to mention 
to Sabina the curious fact of Sarah-Jane being at a Music Hall 
when she was supposed to be nursing a dying mother, but found 
myself forestalled. Indeed, I had no sooner entered the room than 
my wife began to tell me how glad she was to learn from Sarah- 
Jane of such a great improvement in the mother's health that, on 
the previous evening, the poor woman actually insisted on taking 
her daughter to a place of amusement, where they had so enjoyed 
themselves ! 

"And you know, my dear," went on my wife, " it really is trouble- 
some having the girl going out every week ; and if her mother gets 
better, of course Sarah-Jane won't want to go." 

I said no more at the time, though I entertained a suspicion that 
the girl had, on her part, also recognised my friend (who was of 
striking personal appearance), and had invented the yam about the 
mother being better, just to avoid unpleasant questions. Certainly 
the house became very lively. Our youngsters hardly ever ceased 
from singing the interesting lay of " The Maid and the Magpie," 
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laying much stress on the deceitful conduct of that young lady as 
regarded the parson, and the atrocity of the "old bird" in revealing 
her secrets to the tar. Their "Grandfather's Clock," and their 
"Grandmother's Cat," were constantly being chaunted with most 
vociferous energy ; while the virtues of our " Charley," who was in 
a constant state of nmning for the doctor to soothe his wife's mala- 
dies, was ceaselessly being bellowed, " upstairs and downstairs and 
in my lady's chamber." 

These ebullitions of youthful merriment we were at first not 
inclined to regard with much seriousness ; but when, presently, the 
little ones began to develop a highly-educated talent for slang, for 
low if not absolutely improper expressions, and when my delightful 
Popples began to indulge himself in terms such as adorned the 
language of our soldiers in Flanders, who swore terribly, I thought 
it well that Sabina should interfere by intimating to Sarah- J ana 
that she really must stop importing the vulgarity of the Music Halls 
into our respectable house. 

That elegant damsel thought proper to be impertinent on the 
occasion. She said it was the children — " kids," she called them 
in her wrath — who had taught her! She informed Sabina that she 
(Sarah-Jane) was not " in the 'abit of a-being picked up, that style," 
and that if Missus "didn't like a bit of fun, she might liunp it !'* 
And she, later on (^ we afterwards discovered), administered 
personal chastisement all round in the nursery, because the afore- 
said kids were "reg'lar little mean sneaks, and tell-tales !" As they 
feared quite as much as they disliked the girl, and that was saying 
an immense deal, they dreaded to tell us this incident until after 
Sarah- Jane had departed, when we found out from them much 
more than we had previously even dreamed of. 

In fact, this young person was, allowing for sexual differences, 
the exact counterpart of 'Arry — that fascinating type of Young 
Englander, who adorns our streets on Bank Holidays, who is an 
hcibitud of the lowest haunts of amusement (?) in the Metropolis, 
and who is perhaps the most objectionable cad in the whole universe. 

For our Sarah-Jane soon became well-known, and dreaded, by 
all the "Missuses" of our eminently demure and proper locality. 
She was always running out with other girls of her own kidney, but 
not as yet so fully developed ; and she amused herself with demo- 
ralising as many as she could of the neighbouring servants not yet 
" fast," nor wholly given up to slang, impertinence, and the dissipa- 
tions in which Sarah and her compeers found their chief delight. 
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There was not a street-comer adjacent where she was not to be 
found at all hours of the day, and at night too, in company with 
three or four others — "chaffing" all the young men that passed, 
driving old gentlemen into semi-apoplectic fits of rage by their rude 
remarks, annoying young ladies with disgraceful and unmistakeable 
inuendo^ flirting audaciously with all the tradesmen's boys, ex- 
changing openly amorous glances and words with passing soldiers 
and policemen, and driving "missuses," who might have the ill- 
fortune to go by, mad by talking " at" them in a very impertinent 
manner. 

In-doors, matters were quite as bad. The work was shamefully 
neglected, or scamped in a disgraceful manner ; the poor children 
were ill-treated, as well as neglected, and were taught all sorts of 
improper things ; our furniture and appurtenances became in a 
wretched state of dilapidation and smash ; and, finally, a police- 
sergeant made an alarming confidential statement to me, which 
caused us the deepest anxiety. He said, in effect, that on several 
occasions, while making his night rounds, he had found our back 
gate (opening into the lane) unlocked, and that he had satisfied 
himself that not only had people at intervals gone in, but that others 
had gone out — one of them being most decidedly of the fairer sex. 

Unfortunately, when this communication was made, it happened 
to be one of those seasons execrated by the London householder of 
modest means, when " making 'oliday," turns the whole town into 
an organised Bacchanalian festival, and a change of servants 
becomes simply impossible, if, indeed, one has as much as the 
luck to keep the "gal" he has got in his domicile at all. In 
matrimonial confabulation, it was therefore resolved that Sarah- 
Jane should have one more chance given her, but not until a 
serious "talking-to" had been administered, and a decided warning 
issued that if she did not mend her ways she would have to go. 

Sabina herself — probably knowing the extent to which righteous 
indignation can carry me, better than I know it myself — insisted 
not only that I should not be present at the contemplated interview 
with Sarah-Jane, but that it should only take place when I was off" 
the premises altogether. Meek and obliging as I always am, and 
not interfering more than I can possibly help in the domestic 
economy, I yielded to the suggestions of the partner of my joys ; 
and she took an early opportunity of commencing to point out to 
Sarah-Jane the error of that young person's ways, and to request an 
immediate and entire reformation. 
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Sabina had not got far in her sermonising when she was met 
with an attack of indignation — the just indignation of injured inno- 
cence ! That stage past, Sarah-Jane burst out into a vein of 
interrogation : — 

" Who did the missus take her for ? Did she know who she was 
speaking to ? It was like her meanness to go a suspecting a pore 
■girl ; and whatever did she think her to be ? Did she think as a 
pore girl were a worin, as wouldn't turn when trod on ? And . 
wasn't it jest like her — imperence" — here Sarah- Jane indulged in 
language usually appropriated by the sterner sex — "to go a-sneaking 
and a-spying into every little thing as a gal 'ad a right to make a 
bit of fun of? Yes, it was downright mean — mean^ mean, MEAN, 

that it wor, and she didn't care a brass farden for Mrs. Dobbin, 

no, not that she didn't" 

Here Sarah-Jane snapped her fingers defiantly under poor 
Sabina's nose, began to shriek hysterically while she worked herself 
up into a passion, executed a break-down on the floor of the 
parlour where the interview took place, and eventually vanished 
from the room to the accompaniment of a pas de diable^ slamming 
the door behind her with a passionate force that shook down the 
mantel-piece ornaments and broke some of them into bits ! 

Sabina was terrified out of her senses, the more so as all the 
children, as well as myself, were out, except the baby, which was 
screaming in her arms ; and but for that latter circumstance, as the 
poor dear woman told me afterwards, she would have run out into 
the street to call the police. As it was, she locked and double- 
locked the parlour door, and sat trembling from head to foot, while 
from downstairs could be heard the continued objurgations of 
Sarah-Jane, the flouncing about and mad dancing, and the smash- 
ing of things caught by the gyrations of that young termagant's 
dress in the course of her wild evolutions. 

After a time matters below became quieter, and eventually all 
was silence. What could it mean ? Curiosity at length mastered 
Sabina's sense of fear, and — though quite an hour after the scene 
had occurred — she ventured to unlock herself and to peep over the 
kitchen stairs. 

Not a sound. Gradually she crept down — the place was empty, 
but the door leading into the lane was open : Sarah-Jane had 
gone ! 

Poor Sabina gave a sigh of relief, for she thought all was over, 
4md that she was freed of a creature who, surely, would not dare 
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show her face again. Alas ! in that expectation Sabina was mis- 
taken, and, indeed, a very short time afterwards exhibited a weak- 
ness I should hardly have thought possible, and which went well 
nigh to costing us dear, as shall presently appear. 

For, after a further interval, there came a modest single knock at 
the front door, and Sabina, thinking it was one of the tradesmen, 
answered it only to find on the steps two women — one a subdued 
and rather seedy sort of person, the other Mistress Sarah-Jane, 
with her pocket-handkerchief to her eyes, and in deep grief as well 
as tears. 

To make a long story short, the elder woman, who represented 
herself as Sarah-Jane's aunt and living close at hand, made the 
most profuse apologies for the passion into which the niece had 
flung herself ; the latter also, with every sign of repentance, im- 
plored the " Missus" to forgive the outburst and to take her back ; 
and the upshot of it all was, that my wife, mindful of the terrors of 
*'oliday time,' weakly and foolishly gave way, and Sarah-Jane was 
reinstated, with the understanding that she was pardoned and that 
byegones were to be byegones. 

I confess, when I heard a great deal more of the circumstances 
than I have ventured to set down above, I was not much pleased 
with the arrangement, and was inclined to over-rule it ; but we 
were in such a difficulty — for we could not get another servant 
under at least a fortnight — that soon I changed my first ideas, and 
was rather glad the row had resulted in a pacific settlement. 

I was confirmed in the latter view as the best, when it became 
evident that Sarah- Jane really was quite a changed girl. She 
stopped more in the house, she did her work after something 
approaching to a decent fashion, she ceased from bullying and 
torturing the children, she restrained (though \vith an obvious 
effort) her tendency to slang and to the singing of Music Hall 
pieces, and she seemed to cease altogether from her evil out-door 
practices. In effect, her conduct was so good that we began to 
really place in her a confidence which never before had been the 
case, and Sabina openly said to me that now she was glad of the 
disturbance that had taken place, though it had frightened her out 
of her wits at the time, as it evidently had had the effect of entirely 
reforming Sarah-Jane, and turning her into at all events an attempt 
at a good servant. 

Suddenly there came a crash, but only the outlines of what 
occurred can be set down here. 
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One day Sabina went out with all the children — ^having tempo- 
rarily hired a young girl to carry and act as nursemaid for the baby 
during the trip — to see her mother, who lived out of London at the 
time, while I remained hard at work at home preparing some 
article or another for the Boomerang, 

A knock at my door startled me — why I know not, and never 
could explain except on the theory of presentiments of evil. In 
came Sarah- Jane to ask what I rang for ? I had not stirred from 
my desk, much less rang, and I said so. Still she did not go, and 
glancing up tq enquire the cause, I trembled to see a most peculiar 
and dangerously malicious look in the girl's eyes. 

She had laid a deep trap for us, and she had fairly netted her 
victims. 

Immediately, and without a second's warning, she threw off the 
mask, and informed me that she all along meant to have her 

revenge on me, "and on that of a wife of yours," and she 

would have it, too, unless I chose to buy her off! 

I saw her meaning in a moment, and, jumping up from my seat, 
declared I would fetch a policeman. Before I could gain the hall 
door, the wretch — who was between me and it, and whom I dared 
not go near — with a shout of devilish laughter ran away down- 
stairs, through the garden, and away into the lane, crying out 
loudly. 

For an instant I was thunderstruck, and indeed I think I must 
have momentarily fallen into a kind of fainting-fit, for the whole 
horror of the situation flashed across my mind with paralysing 
effect. Very fortunately, I recovered myself almost as speedily, 
but it was more by instinct than judgment that I made my way out 
into the front street, and was lucky enough to find a policeman 
within a few yards. I at once called him into the house, into my 
room, and explained rapidly all that had occurred. Very fortu- 
nately, he turned out to be a man of considerable intelligence, and 
he took in the situation at a glance. He rapidly, but very closely, 
examined the room without touching a single thing ; and he com- 
forted me by saying that it was quite evident, from the state of 
the furniture, that ho assault, with which no doubt I would be 
charged, could possibly have taken place. 

He had scarcely finished his examination, when there was a loud 
knock at the hall-door — like a flash of lightning he hid himself in 
the cupboard, telling me to admit whoever it was, to insist on their 
coming into the room, and to pretend to yield to their demands. 
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The party consisted of the aunt, Sarah- Jane herself, and another 
woman of very forbidding appearance. I need not go into what 
followed at any length — suffice it to say they made, in my regard 
a very serious charge, and they made it with a brazen effirontery 
which was simply astounding. 

At first I met the accusation with an indignation I could not 
suppress, but soon, happily mindful of the advice of the concealed 
policeman, I led them on to proposing an offer of "arranging" the 
matter, when they made the astonishing demand of £s^i to he paid 
down at once as hush-money ! 

" All right, my fine ladies," cried the policeman, coming out of 
his retreat : "that'll do — compounding crime, you know !" 

They did not know it, as it happened ; but they apparently {&'d 
know enough to assure them that very likely their game had failed 
and they withdrew, but not without many vows that they would go 
to the nearest magistrate and at once complain. They were better 
advised, however, and I heard no more about the matter, as of 
course they had not a leg to stand on. 

Perhaps it was cowardly on my part, but I could not make up 
my mind to indict them for conspiracy, because the publicity — such 
is the warped view one's "friends" are always apt to take of such a 
case — would have had almost as bad an effect as though I had 
really committed what the women had charged me with. 

As it was, I had just escaped by the skin of my teeth ; and if . 
that policeman had not been so near at hand, or if he had been 
other than smart and intelligent, assuredly I should either have 
had to stand in a felon's dock or to pay a sum of money that would 
have ruined me, and besides exposed me to a long system of extor- 
tion. Immediately after the women left, I jumped into a cab, got 
permission at the Station for the friendly policeman to accompany 
me, and drove off to a well-known criminal lawyer, to provide 
against danger in case the women really should apply to a magis- 
trate. He said the case was extremely risky, that the Bench nearly 
always were inclined to believe a girl making charges against 
masters, and to immediately view the prisoner as guilty, but that in 
my case I should probably hear no more of it on account of the 
fortunate presence and behaviour of the policeman. He also 
told me that these base accusations on the part of servant-girls 
were extremely common in small families where only one or two 
were kept ; that, of his own knowledge, he knew of plenty of these 
creatures who actually lived by making similar false chan-ges ; and 
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that I would be astonished at the number of men whose position 
absolutely forces them to pay continuous hush-money to stave off 
police-court proceedings which invariably injure them seriously, 
€ven where there is not the slightest ghost of foundation for the 
charge, and when they " leave the court without a stain on their 
character." In fact, an accusation of the kind clings to a man — 
perfectly innocent though he may be, and may be declared by the 
magistrates — ^leaves a stigma which cannot but cost him dear, and 
frequently ruins him for life. 

Such a girl was Sarah-Jane, and her vile relations knew this very 
well, and, as my legal adviser told me, people of this most dan- 
gerous class are so sharp that they do not even mind the presence 
of the wife in the house at the alleged time of the offence, as they 
<are aware her evidence cannot be heard in defence of the husband ;. 
but they take very good care that children, able to bear witness, 
shall be out of the house before they commence operations. 

Had the vengeful spirit of Sarah-Jane permitted her to go more 
deliberately to work, had she acted with greater coolness, I am 
convinced all my best prospects, my domestic peace, would have 
been utterly destroyed ; but her thirst for money, or revenge, or 
for both, was too eager, and she defeated her own deep-laid plot 
by her haste. But let all married men, in similar circumstances to 
mine, take care never to remain alone in the house with a servant- 
girl, or some day they may have bitterly to rue the entrance of 
such a wretch as Sarah-Jane into their establishments. 



VII. 

A ROUGH DIAMOND. 

Fortune, never inclined to regard with a kindly eye my branch of 
the great Dobbin family, had sometime previous to the sad period 
to which I have now to refer, commenced operating against us with 
slings and arrows not merely outrageous, but nearly past all human 
endurance. 

My dearest Sabina, who for a considerable time had been afflicted 
with a complaint of a very deplorable nature which entirely pre- 
vented her from looking after our affairs, became worse and worse. 
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until her malady went so nigh ending fatally, that I was compelled 
to send her to the home of a country surgeon for that hourly skilled 
treatment, combined with perfect repose, which it was quite impos- 
sible to give her in a house like ours, where there were a lot of 
young children running about. 

Long before that most distressing separation, financial matters 
had been going very hard with me ; and, to say the truth, I was 
presently borne down upon in all directions, and in such force, that 
I was at my wit's end to make my way out of the sea of troubles 
with which I was surrounded. Knowing nothing whatever of the 
management of a household, when first Sabina became incapable 
of attending to the domestic economy it became necessary that 
there should be some sort of servant-housekeeper in the place ; and 
for that (as well as other reasons) we had secured the services of a 
person not quite in the first bloom of youth — in fact, she was 
well stricken in years. 

Considerably after this little arrangement had been made, Sabina 
was taken from me under the circumstances mentioned above, and 
then Dame Fortune commenced to deliver me yet another series of 
telling and most effective blows. One by one my dear little ones 
fell ill of what appeared to be an altogether unaccountable disease 
— at least, our old medical man, who at first attributed it to measles 
pure and simple, soon proved himself incompetent to deal with the 
malady, and was,- as the vulgar say, unable " to give it a name." 
I should have mentioned above that the distressing complaint from 
which my unfortunate Sabina was suffering had followed upon a 
dangerous confinement, and when we had been compelled to send 
her away for rest and quiet attention, there was what is called " the 
new baby," in contradistinction to " the old baby," to be properly 
cared for. In this emergency I applied to the very clever young 
doctor — whom I had been compelled to call in, when the stupid old 
one obviously failed in discovering from what my children were 
really suffering — and the former, though not without considerable 
hesitation, said he thought he knew a girl who might suit me on a 
pinch. 

From this mixed-up account of affairs it will be abundantly 
evident to all matrons that my household was entirely neglected at 
the time, for certainly the "new baby" should have had a nurse as 
soon as it was bom, and just as certainly the dear children should 
have had other attendance than that which the old housekeeper 
above mentioned could give them. But the res au^sta domi had 
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SO pressed upon me that "aw was in a muddle," and I scarce knew 
whether I was standing on my head or my heels. In happier days 
I used to laugh at the idea that friends abandoned one in a season 
of misfortune, for I regarded the assertion as a mere bit of idle 
bunkum, or an excuse made by foolish or ill-disposed people who 
had lost their friends through their own fault. Now, however, I 
found out that the "idea" was a hard "fact" — nearly everyone, 
blood-relations, friends, and acquaintances but the humblest and 
poorest abandoned me, and my house was rendered unto me 
desolate ! 

This being the sad position of affairs, I snatched at the young 
doctor's offer, but confess I was rather dismayed when he came to 
explain the circumstances of the girl whose services he thought I 
might secure. However, the crisis at home was too urgent to 
permit of any delay in weighing this consideration or that — the 
"new baby" was like to die (with the almost certain result of 
killing my wife when she came to hear of it) through sheer neglect ; 
the " old baby," and the other poor little wretches of sick children 
were in a most dangerous condition ; and it was imperative that 
assistance should be procured >\athout a moment's further hesi- 
tation. 

The surroundings of Agnes Benson — that was the name given 
me, while her house was in a wretched neighbourhood — were very 
far from encouraging. The little apartment into which I was shown 
could not with any truth be called tidy, or even clean. The father 
was evidently in a state of partial coma, superinduced by a previous 
very decided state of beer. The mother was by no means a 
prepossessing-looking personage, her children were not at all above 
their entourage^ and Agnes Benson herself happened to be out. 
Her mother, however, on my mentioning the doctor's recommenda- 
tion, promised to send her round, but was evidently not disposed 
to regard me or my belongings as " up to much," at least for such a 
pearl as she represented " our Aggy " to be. 

In the course of the afternoon the girl came to my house, and I 
confess I was rather startled at her appearance. She bore all the 
outward semblance of what is known as "a costermonger-girl," and 
indeed she subsequently told me, entirely of her own accord, that 
practically she belonged to that class, for in sunmier she sold 
flowers, in winter newspapers, and at odd seasons such odd mer- 
chandise as is usually vended in the streets of the metropolis. 
After the manner of her class, she was dressed rather gaudily, but 
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nevertheless with a kind of added neatness which is not common 
in that rank of life. On the top of an oiled and piled-up mass of 
brown hair, was perked a showy hat having a feather quite out of 
accordance with the poverty of her family. Her shawl was an 
affair of decidedly " loud " colours, her print go^vn was somewhat 
better, and of course she wore the short skirt — not over fine 
white stockings, and strong nawy-like lace-boots — which seems 
inseparable from her condition. At all events there was an appa- 
rent cleanliness about her general appearance, and there was a 
certain look in her broad coarse face which seemed to betoken a 
good disposition. Again, she was candour itself. She' told me she 
knew next to nothing of affairs appertaining to such a house as 
ours, that her experience of children was very slight, and that she 
had never been in " service" of any kind whatever. 

This was all undesirably discouraging, and I much fear me thai 
any lady of my acquaintance would have sent Agnes Benson about 
her business on the first glance and after the first question. But 
what was I to do ? I had tried the Registry-offices in vain, for the 
moment it was found that there were children in my "place" 
suffering from an infectious if not contagious disease, the hand- 
maidens seeking situations would have none of me; and I was 
assured that not a soul but some aged, pauper, gin-drinking nurse, 
could be induced. to accept the post of even pretending to care for 
them. So in desperation I closed with Agnes Benson on her 
own terms, and that evening she installed herself in the misery- 
stricken nursery at Peacock Terrace. 

Almost immediately there was a marked improvement. My 
poor suffering little ones, from James (minor) down to the " new 
baby," took to the girl at once, though the operation must have 
been in consequence of natural promptings, or instincts, rather than 
of reason, for by this time they were so deplorably ill that not one of 
them was properly conscious, and dear little Sabinetta — always 
before most touchingly affectionate to me — would scream and cry 
out as though she hated me, whenever I ventured near her cot. 

The first task to which Agnes applied herself, was that of making 
them as comfortable as the circumstances would permit of—a 
matter that had hitherto been shamefully neglected since the poor 
wife's departure, not from intentional want of care so much as 
through ignorance. Agnes cleaned them up as well as she could ; 
she relaid the tossed and tumbled bed-clothes ; she smoothed their 
pillows so as to give their aching heads refreshing relief; she 
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purified the air by all sorts of" dodges" — such as burning big fires, 
placing sliced Spanish onions about, sprinkling the floor with some 
stuff she got firom the chemist's — none of which operations had 
ever occurred to me or the old housekeeper ; and she tidied up the 
place so that one could hardly know it. 

The very next day, the doctor noticed a considerable general 
improvement in the condition of his patients, though their malady 
itself, firom a medical point of view, was still on tlie increase ; and 
he told me in confidence that he believed Agnes was a bom nurse, 
for she certainly never had an atom of training, or example to 
learn by, in the duties appertaining to such an office. Another 
most important point was that she was able to persuade the 
children to take their medicine where before they could not be 
induced to touch it ; and that she had a tender power of winning 
them over to her side completely, in the matter of swallowing such 
food and drinks as were essential to their very existence. And all 
was done without the slightest fuss, or bustle, or even apparent 
effort. There was no long and foolish coaxing, and pleading, and 
frightening with threats of what must occur if they " would not be 
good " — Agnes would simply take the cup, or mug, or whatever it 
might be, place a soothing hand on the fevered little head, with a 
low-voiced purring word or two, and they would do just what she 
wanted without the faintest hesitation. 

For there was, under a rough outside demeanour, an indescribably 
gentle way of dealing with them ; a something quite motherly in 
its nature ; with a tenderly persuasive look in her soft grey eyes, 
which simply worked wonders with the unfortunate little sufferers. 
And her devotion to her charges was beyond all comparison. She 
never left them mom, noon, or night. Much against my wishes, 
and point-blank against the doctor's orders (for he feared, and not 
without considerable reason that she would break down), she would 
not even go downstairs to take her meals ; and to those who know 
much more about such matters than I do, I leave it to say what a 
strong self-sacrificing spirit must have been that which existed in 
Agnes Benson. She never once expressed the slightest desire to 
go out for that change, relief, and fresh air which most persons in 
her position would have pined for, and insisted on having at all 
risks and hazards ; nay, neither I nor the doctor could ever induce 
her to quit the house for a single moment, though we tried all our 
persuasive powers, all our authority, towards making her regard 
her own health in that respect. It was sometimes a matter of 
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doubt with me, if she ever slept at all ; always a matter of wonder 
that, at whatever hour of the night I awoke, I could hear Agnes 
immediately respond to the slightest whimper in the nursery above 
my room — always could hear her get out of bed directly, move 
about heavily yet gently as was her fashion, always manage to 
soothe the patient off to sleep again ; and though this might occur 
more times in the night than I could count, yet there she was astir 
in the early morning, attending to the children, making up the fire, 
and getting all things ready for the most wearisome and painful 
day's work before her. 

And during this sad period she was as cheerful and merry as 
though she were performing one of the most pleasing tasks in the 
world. Of course I paid every attention to her welfare that was 
possible, making her eat and drink of the best that I could procure, 
and doing all I could to keep her up. I never heard her as much 
as murmur ; grumbling was entirely an absent quality in her orga- 
nisation ; I rarely knew her even to sigh ; but, on the contrary, 
Agnes was ever most thankful for the little I could do for her, and 
accepted everything with the pleasantest smiles of contentment, 
and even expressing frequently her gratitude to me^ when it was I, 
who from the very bottom of my heart, had the most imperative 
reason to be grateful to her. 

Curiously enough, though she could read fairly well and spent 
much of the brief time when her patients were in repose (though it 
wasn't much, when all was said and done) in devouring the novels 
which I lent her when I found she had a fancy for them — curiously 
enough, I say, considering her innate goodness, she had not the 
slightest sense of religion. She had never, she told me once, been 
inside a place of worship except very occasionally when the lights 
and flowers and ceremonies and sweet singing of the Roman 
Catholic chapels attracted her ; while, as far as I could make out, 
she had the smallest possible idea of God, none whatever of the 
differences of sects, and I don't think she had any but the faintest 
and haziest notions of a future state. But, on the other hand, she 
held the very strongest opinions as to the calls of what she con- 
sidered " duty," and if I have not yet established that fact, then this 
paper about her has been written altogether in vain. 

But a stranger thing than all — almost unnatural, one would be 
inclined to say — was that although she had a lover, as the old 
housekeeper speedily found out, Agnes never once would even 
momentarily abandon her post to accord him an interview, but 
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was content to stare at him about three times a day from the 
window. He was a smart young , fellow, a kind of rough car- 
penter—or carpenter's mate, as they would say at sea — and evi- 
dently far superior to the family of Agnes, if I may judge by what I 
saw of him, and of her people when first I went in search of her. 
He would come opposite Peacock Terrace, when going to his work 
in the morning, and Agnes would wave him a welcome from the 
Tiursery-windows and then motion him to go. If his daily toil hap- 
pened, as was sometimes the case, to be in the neighbourhood, he 
would repeat the operation at dinner-time ; and he never, that I 
Icnew of, missed coming again on his way home. The poor fellow, 
as I often noticed from the recesses of the drawing-room, would 
make imploring signs to her to come down to the door ; he would 
send her up messages by the housekeeper, praying piteously to let 
him have a moment with her ; but Agnes Benson turned a deaf ear 
to all his pleadings, was blind to his signals of entreaty, and never 
once exchanged words with him until things in our house had 
reverted to their normal state. 

And her position grew more irksome instead of better. There 
seemed the faintest possible hope of saving the lives of my little 
ones, for they became worse and worse as time wore on, while 
iheir malady in addition to being more virulent became terribly 
offensive in its nature, and their poor little bodies gave off an odou 
that rendered the atmosphere in their rooms quite unbearable — 
so much so, that it used to cause the doctor, the housekeeper, and 
myself to retch violently whenever we entered the door. 

In other respects, too, matters became worse. I fell ill of the 
same complaint though in a mitigated form; money ran short, 
because I could not properly work for it, and it was always (at that 
time) uncertain ; the supplies were no longer what they had been 
in either quantity or quality — and Mrs. Perkiss the housekeeper 
never ceased, as I heard subsequently, from muttering, growling, 
and grumbling out all kinds of nasty complaints behind my back 
from sunrise to sunset. To my face, this latter dame was of a very 
different manner. 

Presently appeared the only fault I was ever able to find with 
Agnes. As I lay in my bed one day, aching all over, writhing in 
the fires of pronounced fever, and yet in a sort of semi-unconscious 
state, it gradually broke upon me that there was a disturbance 
going on in the house. It speedily grew in vigour and virulence — 
there was loud-voiced contention between Agnes and the old 
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woman, alarums and excursions of war, a banging of doors, a meet- 
ing on the stairs with the employment of really violent language 
whose flowers were anything but choice, and presently both the 
women burst into my room and there ensued a regular row which 
nearly drove my already half-dazed brain off its balance. The 
occasion of this fierce contention was a profound mystery to me in 
my exhausted state, and I think it must have been close on an 
hour before the combatants left me to sink into a frightful dream of 
battle and warfare in which everybody was attacking me, while I 
was quite unable to lift hand or foot in my own defence. 

Clearly there was plenty of fight in Agnes, as was proved by this 
campaign — which, by the way, lasted, off and on, for a considerable 
time — and though it was a great source of worry and annoyance 
and possible injury at the time, I speedily found out that the girl 
had good reason for displaying her aptitude for battle, and indeed 
was fighting in my cause. 

Nor was Agnes herself free from illness all this time. The 
reverse was the case ; and as my health slowly began to mend, it 
became apparent to me that that of the girl was giving way. The 
long confinement in an atmosphere almost fetid, the performance 
of ceaseless and most unpleasant duties, the want of rest, the 
entire absence of exercise and fresh air, the loathing for food which 
often assailed her, and her heartfelt anxiety on the question of the 
life or death of her poor little charges began to break her down, 
and the doctor spoke very ominously of her health as he prescribed 
for her medicines which she would not take. For, strangely 
enough, though she was most imperative on the necessity of other 
people having their medicines exactly as ordered, she never could 
be induced to take what was sent for herself, and she only gradu- 
ally emptied her own bottles of their doses out of the window 
" jest, sir, to please the doctor," but never permitted a drop of their 
contents to pass her lips. 

Very fortunately simultaneously with the appearance of rather 
alarming symptoms in Agnes, her little patients took a sudden 
turn for the better ; then their malady lessened ; presently it dis- 
appeared altogether ; and soon they were sufficiently convalescent 
to need little beyond ordinary attention, and Agnes — ^with lesser 
work, a purer air, and opportunities for good sound rest at night — 
speedily plucked up too, and became her old cheerful and healthy 
self again. 

Not very long afterwards, under a merciful Providence, things 
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were restored to their ordinary state in Peacock Terrace ; and 
then Agnes, as all good servants do — for good beyond all compare 
she was, though utterly devoid of what may be called domestic 
accomplishments, and not a servant at all, properly speaking — took 
her departure in order to get married to the carpenter's mate. She 
left us, I need hardly say, followed with the heartfelt blessings and 
wishes and prayers for her welfare of Sabina and niyself, while the 
children wept bitterly (as she did also) at a parting which was the 
first serious grief of their young lives. Rough, beyond doubt, was 
Agnes Benson, but that she was a diamond of purest water cannot 
be denied ; and, if one thing be more certain in this world than 
another, it is that she will prove the worthiest of worthy wives, and 
the most admirable of mothers. 

In the deepest gratitude of my heart I can only add to this 
memoir, the prayerful words : GoD Bless Her I 



VIII. 

THE OLD STAGER. 

As the jackal scents the carrion-banquet afar off, as the vulture 
notes with keenest eye the harvest of food King Death is preparing 
so did the well-matured dame, mentioned as the servant-house- 
keeper in the last paper, " spot " her victims in Peacock Terrace. 

Although the distressing circumstances under which she became 
domiciled under our roof have been already set forth, I did not 
mention the means we adopted to procure her services. Briefly, I 
may say that I am now of opinion they were the very worst that 
could or can be taken. We advertised in the daily papers that we 
wanted a " middle-aged person " as general servant, " to assist in 
the housekeeping." Herein was a confession of weakness ; and I 
would warn all who go by that most absurd of titles, " young begin- 
ners," to take any course in the world rather than that towards 
obtaining domestic assistance. The fact of the advertisement 
can only mean that you have tried all other methods, and have 
failed — therefore you are compelled to search in the public places 
for a servant, whereas the natural order of things would be that the 

4 
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servant should seek for a situation. At all events, it is so under- 
standed of women, and it is pretty well-known that a domestic 
procured by advertisement most often turns out to be a bad 
bargain. 

Dozens of " middle-aged persons " responded to our invitation — 
nearly all of them very much middle-aged indeed. To the " general 
servant " part of the business they mostly objected ; but each and 
every one of them was painfully anxious to start at once in " assist- 
ing at the housekeeping." As a rule they were women of the bom- 
bazine order — their rusty garments were frowsy, their umbrellas 
built d la Gamp, their "hands of a tremble," and their breath 
odorous of that liquor, which in conjunction with truQ religion — 
vide your Byron — is a perfect solace for an afflicted spirit. 

Very different from this type was Hannah Perkiss. A small, 
. active, brisk little old woman, with an aquiline nose, an eye keen as 
a hawk's, and a working mouth which left the impression on your 
mind that its owner was skilled in clever devices. Though 
shrivelled, yellow, and deeply furrowed, the features of Mrs. 
Perkiss conveyed the idea that she must have been a remarkably 
pretty girl in her youth ; and such I had subsequent reason to 
guess was the case. 

She had no airs — not she ! She would do all the work herself, 
for she "couldn't abide those annoying gals, as was worse than 
useless ;" and, as she was fond of children (or said so), a capital 
housekeeper, and possessed of very decent references to a re- 
spectable legal practitioner, we put her at once on the strength 
of the establishment. 

I am one of those unfortunate individuals — many people, I am 
quite well aware, describe men of my kidney in this respect as 
" unfortunate fools " — who are so utterly unbusiness-like as never to 
entertain suspicion unless it is forced into their minds by some extra- 
neous circumstance. I fear I am too much inclined to accept 
people at their own estimate of themselves, and it does not occur 
to me that a person may be unworthy until the unworthiness has 
unmistakably discovered itself. Thus, when Hannah Perkiss — the 
poor dear wife was so ill she could take little or no share in the 
arrangements — represented to me that she was a model of all the 
domestic virtues, a shining pillar of innocency, and the possessor of 
an honesty and honour quite unimpeachable, it never occurred to 
me to doubt that she was telling the truth (though by way of inti- 
mation conveyed, rather than in direct words) and I at once, with 
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a folly I now see and bitterly repent, surrendered everything to 
her at discretion. 

Nor had I reason, as the days wore on, to repent the confidence 
so placed in Mrs. Perkiss. She was truly a capital servant, 
bustling about her work until it was most thoroughly done. Her 
cookery was really admirable, and may have accounted in a mea- 
sure for the level road she speedily made into my heart. She was 
able to keep the children in tolerable order (though they never 
liked her) by much the same stomachic means, coupled with sugar- 
stick bribery ; and I found her such a clever manager in the way 
of purchasing and disposing of the needful domestic supplies, that 
I praised her to her face for the money she was saving me in 
housekeeping. This was all the more agreeable because, as I have 
already stated, my financial affairs were just then in a wretched 
state of depression — money was very very scarce, and there were 
times when it ran out altogether. All these things were just 
getting into nice easy-going train when the semi-professional 
person who had attended on Sabina and " the new baby " took her 
departure, when my dearest wife grew worse and had to be 
removed, and when the advent of Agnes Benson, "The Rough 
Diamond," became an accomplished fact. Then the other evils set 
in with all force, as described in the last sketch, and Hannah 
Perkiss became simply invaluable. 

She and Agnes got on uncommonly well together ; instead of 
clashing, as is generally the case when a young girl and an old 
woman have to work side by side, they combined to promote the 
welfare of the establishment ; and in the midst of my most painful 
anxieties, deep troubles, and rapidly growing difficulties of all 
sorts, about the only consolation I had was that of thinking that 
the best and the most was being made of everything, and that 
without the clever managing skill of Hannah Perkiss the domestic 
barque must inevitably have made shipwreck. 

To those who, happily circumstanced, do not know and cannot 
realise the struggles that friendless literary men, especially when 
married, and with heavy family encumbrances, have at times to go 
through — to such, I say, what follows may seem outrageously 
improbable, if not impossible. But — alas, for the trouble of it — 
those who are intimately and practically acquainted with the career 
I had adopted more through necessity than desire, can from their 
own experience readily supply parallel cases to that unhappy one 
which was mine, and which I shall proceed to set forth. I need 
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not accuse myself of improvidence and a want of business faculty ; 
neither need I waste time and space in self-defence — the literar>' 
character is " known to those who know," and it is a fact that while 
many of the profession are excellent business men, only too many 
are the exact reverse, and suffer in consequence. 

As I became more and more ill, the money became more and 
more scant ; and I was nearly mad to think that at such a season 
of terrible internal distress, and absolute need of larger funds than 
ever were required before, the power of work seemed to be abandon- 
ing me. But Hannah cheered me up, and encouraged me to hold 
out, while she ceaselessly devised schemes that really would have 
done credit to a Chancellor of the Exchequer. I do not believe, 
and I say it with deliberation, that there was a wind-raising dodge 
with which Mrs. Perkiss was not thoroughly well acquainted, 
though I can here only set forth a few of them. First she devised 
a system of " deferred payments," worthy of the brain of a financier 
learned in the mysteries of Turkish Securities, Egyptian Funds, or 
those Pennsylvanian Bonds which the immortal Bon Gaultier has 
rendered more immortal still. Employing her persuasive tongue, 
she would operate against the tradesmen with notable effect. The 
butcher was conciliated, the grocer rendered sweet as his own 
" moist," the baker soothed, the milkman made mild as the milk he 
vended, and the vegetable and coal man kept in equable temper by 
her plausible representations ; and they all did, what they certainly 
never would have done for Sabina or myself alone — opened running 
accounts \vith the management of the domicile in Peacock Terrace. 

This financial scheme was perfect in its way — goods supplied for, 
say a fortnight. Then, money having dropped in, minor payments 
all round "on account;" then more of what Mrs. Perkiss called 
" tick," and the former operation of partial reimbursements repeated 
at convenience. This naturally resulted in a rather complicated 
and involved amount of book-keeping with which, in my unhappy 
state of prostrate illness, I was of course unable to properly desd ; 
but Hannah Perkiss stood at my elbow like a — well, " a woman of 
business " — and prevented me from being robbed. Indeed in the 
rendering of her own accounts she was scrupulously exact and 
punctual. So much so, that she made a daily appearance at my 
bedside with her dreadfiil sheets of paper inscribed with items and 
figures, and would insist on explaining them until my wretched 
fevered brain was in a whirl, and I would implore her, for mercy's 
sake, to leave me alone. But, no ! She met me with the undeniable 
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assertion that " business is business, and must be attended to ; and 
really, Master, you'll pardon me speaking plainly, but you must see 
to it, or you will just ruin yourself, and leave the poor sick babies 
to want what they must have if they are to live I" 

Then, roused by this appalling picture into action, I would sub- 
mit to listen to her with many a groan and sigh of sheer weariness 
and utter mental and physical prostration, and would finally 
scribble my name at the end of her reckonings in token of their 
correctness — a ceremony, by the way, she never would permit me 
to omit. 

But there were times when the purse was empty altogether, and 
then other devices had to be resorted to for its replenishment. 
Hannah's fertility of mind supplied what was wanting in my inferior 
mental capacity. Always with my assent, and always under my 
sign manual as a sine qua non, she would pay fiirtiv e visits to the 
pawnbroker to "raise the wind" on portions of my portable property, 
and she certainly managed to obtain out of the pocket of that 
flinty-hearted man incredible sums of money on things that seemed 
to me next door to worthless. Not that she by any means 
neglected the more valuable articles — on the contrar)^ she pawned 
them wholesale ; and I verily believe that had time permitted, she 
would have succeeded in leaving us without a garment, a stick, or 
a stone in the whole place I 

By this time, as may well be imagined, she was perfectly familiar 
with my financial prospects, my average earnings, and the whole 
state of my affairs in general — past, present, and to come — and I 
now know that she had — to use an expression common in her 
mouth, though used in another sense — " reckoned me up," to the 
last farthing, had calculated on my chances of life or death with all 
the skilled astuteness and exactness of an Insurance Agent, and had 
fixed, in a physical as well as monetary sense, the precise period to 
which I would " last." 

For when further pawning became next door to impossible 
unless we were to be left without an^^hing at all, she operated in 
another direction, and again with marked effect. After a long and 
intricate stor}-, the details of which addled my head, it came out 
that she knew of a gentleman — quite private, of course, and more 
of the philanthropist than the business-man — whom she thought 
she could persuade into advancing me the sum which it was 
imperative to obtain, if we were to avoid calling on the Parish for 
assistance. And she r//r/— though with infinite trouble, as she 
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confessed — persuade him so effectually that he was led into giving me 
solid gold in exchange for bits of stamped paper ; and once more 
the good, though sorely beset ship, " Dobbin " weathered the gale. 
I had been far too ill to notice the details, dates, and so forth of 
this transaction ; and it was as sudden, as miserably startling, to 
learn one fine morning that my notes of hand were in demand at 
the hall door, and must be paid on the spot ! 

Did Hannah Perkiss fail me in this distressing emergency ? No ; 
she was too staunch and true hearted, as she put it, for any such 
pusillanimous conduct, and she at once supplied a fresh scheme to 
clear off the liabilities, and to leave us even better off than before. 

And she did it, too. 

Persuading the bill-holder to give me a couple of da/s grace, the 
admirable woman started off to see yet another " gentleman " of 
her acquaintance, and she won him with such pleadings that he 
consented to accommodate us with a sum sufficient to make me 
almost qtiite happy, and only on the condition that I should give 
him a Bill of Sale on my furniture. I had at that time only the 
vaguest idea of what that document was, or what it meant, except 
that it was a perilous feat of financing — suffice it to say, that I 
signed something which my eyes were too weak to see, or my 
mind to understand the import of, and the funds were handed over 
(to Mrs. Perkiss) at once. 

On the next day, I think it was, or within a few days, commenced 
the battle royal to which I have alluded in the memoir of Agnes 
Benson, but I do not know that there is any need to go further into 
its details. Suffice it to say that Agnes, whose suspicions had long 
lain in that direction — for she was a remarkably shrewd girl in 
matters of business — found out that Dame Perkiss was robbing me 
up and down in the most outrageous manner ; but, with that spirit 
of class-loyalty pervading all her order, she had attempted to have 
that sort of thing put a stop to by personal appeal to Hannah in 
the first instance, rather than by making complaint to me — 
" informing," as Agnes called it. At first Perkiss tried to buy the 
girl off by offering her a share in the profits of my spoliation, but 
when this proposal was indignantly declined, the elder woman 
burst into a torrent of invective, declared she would charge Agnes 
herself with thefl, would ruin her with her lover, and would do I 
don't know what dreadful sort of things. 

It was at this stage of the campaign that they had burst into my 
room, but I was in such a state that I really did not understand in 
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the least what they were fighting about, and only knew — how the 
words kept ringing, and repeating themselves, and crashing, and 
crackling in my scorched brain for long hours and days after ! — 
that Hannah, amidst a torrent of bitter objurgations and accusations 
and abuse, called Agnes a "rumbucktious and deceitful thieving 
minx ;" while the latter intimated in flowing verbiage and with 
unutterable scorn, that Mrs. Perkiss was " a wicked, wMeci housc- 
sneak, copping everything, charging master with things as never 
was 'ad, and pricing double and treble on what dz'^ come in — a 
reg'lar hag, as wor comin' the old soldier over master." This was 
undoubtedly strong language, but remember Agnes was only of the 
costermonger class, and the expressions they use are strong. 

At all events the row had the effect of immediately reducing the 
expenditure, and when sometime afterwards things got better, and 
Sabina was returning home, it suited Dame Perkiss to take an 
immediate departure. Needless to say she left my financial affairs 
in such a state that — after long and elaborate calculation, and a 
calling in and settling of all demands, and saving my furniture only 
"by the skin of my teeth" — I found I was at the very least at a 
dead loss of ;^5o during the brief reign of Hannah Perkiss as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ! 

Of course I never regained a farthing of that money, and indeed 
I never knew half her dodges, or the whole burden of the debt she 
got me into, until long after her departure. 



IX. 

CELT AND SAXON. 

" We will import a girl from Ireland," quoth Sabina, one morning, 
when we were in our only too well-accustomed position of being 
" on the look out for a servant." 

Without actively opposing the project, which was quite novel to 
me, I did not jump at it with that alacrity which the wife of my 
bosom clearly expected, so she proceeded to enlighten my mind on 
the sublime virtues of female domestics hailing from Sabina's 
A'erdant Isle. They were clever, honest, of excellent moral cha- 
racter, faithful to the death, holding their places often for a life- 
time 
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" Isn't it Lady Morgan who speaks of ' dear, dorty Doblin,' my 
dear?" 

This interruption, which I own was apparently irrelevant and 
yet had a secret significance of its own, drew upon me a look of 
unutterable scorn from the wife, who then, by way no doubt of a 
crushing response, proceeded to enunciate with emphasis the 
words: — ^^clean^ provided they are obtained from the proper 
quarter, which you may be sure, James, I shall do. They are also 
religious " 

" Cleanliness next to godliness," I ventured to mutter 

" — And," the dear woman went on, " they are scrupulously 
punctual and exact in their engagements ; they doat on children, 
and " 

"Whisky-drinking?" I queried once again, interrupting the 
flowing discourse. Here my levity was encountered with well- 
deserved severity. 

" At least, my dear James, you will allow that the women of my 
country are not addicted to drinking to excess ; though the men 
are — a fault, I regret to say, not confined to Ireland ; and I believe 
there is, at the present moment, more whisky in this house than 
ever ;//y father would permit in ///j." 

This was an argtimenttnn ad hottmum which I found myself 
unable to confute, for indeed I was even then occupied in the 
pleasure-producing consumption of Kinahan's " L.L." awt aqua 
puraj and thus, being myself in a glass-house, I certainly should, 
in common sense, have refrained from casting stones. In fact I 
was beaten " all along the line," and within ten days there arrived 
at Peacock Terrace a brawny Irish girl, the picture of rude health — 
dressed in raiment flowing as to its draperies, and gorgeous as to 
its colours — and with a brogue as long as my arm. 

Five foot ten in her stockings — which, by the way, she preferred 
to walk about in of a morning, probably scorning the Saxon shoe as 
an emblem of oppression — did Miss Bridget Hanlan appear to be ; 
well-looking, from the Mullingar-heifer point of view ; possessed of 
bright sparkling eyes ; with a mane of black hair like a cart-horse's 
tail, and a very good-humoured face, but lit up by a sort of reck- 
less devil-may-care expression which, I thought, argued badly for 
the welfare of the contents of Sabina's china-closet. Her hands 
and face were decidedly clean, the latter indeed being polished and 
scrubbed until its healthy chubbiness shone again — but there was, 
where the collar of her dress and her head failed to effect a 
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junction, a low-water mark of grimy dirt denoting where the tide of 
ablution had failed to flow. However, taking her all round, I 
thought Bridget might "do" — Sabina was, I verily believe, 
prepared to stake her salvation that such would be the 
case. 

At that time affairs were going well with me, and we could afford 
a second servant, for whom there was unquestionably plenty of 
room. Accordingly to Bridget Hanlan* was entrusted the cook- 
ing — she had an excellent testimonial to her merits in this respect — 
and the heavier domestic work below stairs ; while a gentle 
damosel, calling herself See-us-an [Roberts] assumed the joint 
functions of maid to the house, the parlour, and to the youthful 
Dobbins. This Susan was, in truth, too gentle, thereby pre- 
senting marked contrast to Bridget who was vigorous even to 
roughness, if she was anything ; and in nearly every other respect 
the two girls were as different as they well could be. Bridget was an 
enormous eater — as our household expenses speedily made mani- 
fest ; Susan could scarcely be induced to peck enough to keep 
body and soul together. Bridget was energetic, when she chose 
to take anything in hand ; Susan was an embodiment of lassitude. 
Miss Hanlan was passionate, almost to fierceness, when there was 
anything to stir up her wrath ; Miss Roberts, under similar circum- 
stances was only silent, sullen, and inclined to cuddle up her ill-feel- 
ings until they rankled secretly in her bosom. While the former was 
invariably well, the latter was always asserting that she was ill — 
she had what became recognised in the house as " fits," the s)Tnp- 
toms of which were, nevertheless, unknown to the medical profession 
— and when they assailed her in force, it was found that the sole 
remedy was hot brandy-and- water. Indeed she had a penchant 
for strong liquors — beer being almost her only drink ; while 
Bridget declared that she was a follower of Father Matthew, and 
required large quantities of new milk to keep up her already too 
great physical strength. They both were fond of the children, 
though they displayed their affection in different ways. Bridget 
crammed them with surreptitious bits from the kitchen at all hours 
of the day — " sops-in-the-pan," chunks of meat, ends of puddings, 
and stodgy cakes of her own manufacture — until they began to 
bear the appearance of prize pigs, while it took the doctor all he 
knew to keep them free from violent bilious attacks. Susan, on the 
other hand, would never say them nay no matter how outrageous 
might be the exploits they attempted ; and, to speak the truth. 
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she " spoilt " them in every conceivable way, and most effectually 
so far as her tether went, or her opportunities permitted. 

The manner in which these two handmaidens carried out the 
domestic economy at Peacock Terrace was, to say the least, 
unpleasantly erratic. 

" Sure now, Susan," Bridget would say, " that's not the way to 
do it, at all, at all — see here, now." And she would immediately 
proceed to reverse any household operation which her companion 
had just accomplished. Susan, saying nothing but pouting a good 
deal, would apparently consent to the alteration ; but the moment 
Bridget's back was turned, she would tumble the whole thing — say 
a bed, or a room, or the arrangement of a press, or closet — upside 
down again ; so that, as a matter of fact, the last state became 
much worse than the first. 

Then one or other of our hopeful offspring would be pretty sure 
to gleefully communicate the botdeverseinent to Miss Hanlan 
below, in the hopes of seeing a row royal between the two ladies — 
a hope, I am bound to say, that seldom failed of realisation. 
Bridget would bound up-stairs like a young elephant on the spree — 
the builder of Peacock Terrace vittsi have been a conscientious 
man, or surely the staircases and floors would have succumbed to 
the weighty rushes of this mass of female flesh and bone and muscle 
— and charge with all her chivalry on the pale and trembling 
See-us-an, with some such remark as this : — 
" 'Tis just like yer impudence, so it is, to go upsetting my work, 

ye mean spithogue of a thing I See here now ." 

By this time there was usually a burst of tears on the part of 
Miss Roberts ; loud-voiced denunciations from Miss Hanlan ; 
blatant abuse, spiteful inuendo ; a dashing to and fro ; a rending of 
sheets or clothes with often a smashing of crockery and other 
property — perhaps " fits " on the part of Susan ; a cry for the 
Missus ; once or twice, by Susan, for the police themselves ; a 
general assemblage of the children on the battle-field, they, pretty 
innocents, rejoicing like young barbarians at the fight, while they 
executed war dances on their own account round the combatants ; 
Sabina in a mingled state of terror, indignation, wrath, and useless 
endeavours to soothe angry passions ; and appeal to me which 
usually, though not without considerable difficulty and many 
threats all round, produced a pacification, although based only on 
the terms of an armed neutrality between the two high contend- 
ing parties to the war. 
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In a few days after a spirited affair of that sort — which Miss 
Hanlan was wont, in her confidential moments with Sabina, to 
graphically describe as " a ruction " — all would be peace in the 
household. Not the peace of love, but of restrained pugnacity^ 
The two ladies would perform (or, most often, leave half-performed) 
their several duties in solemn silence : not a word would pass 
between them, on any subject whatever ; and I leave it to any 
" Missus " to say how very likely that sort of thing was to promote 
the welfare and comfort of the household. Miss Roberts would lay 
the breakfast table, but Miss Hanlan would profess utter uncon- 
sciousness of that act, and take occasion to befoul herself in the 
coal-cellar instead of making the toast. While Susan would employ 
herself in washing out the children's clothes, Bridget would embark 
on a scouring enterprise which involved a turn-out of all sorts of 
things into the back-yard, where the dr>'ing was going on — result, 
both operations rendered of no effect. Susan might prepare all for 
dinner, but of what avail when Bridget, entirely ignoring time and 
the parlour-maid's efforts, declined to furnish the banquet until 
long afterwards? Miss Roberts' actions would announce to the 
skilful that she was about to bathe the children ; but Miss Hanlan, 
mindftil of her dignity as having a shilling or two more wages than 
the other, watching her opportunity, would secretly wheedle them 
all upstairs, and have them undressed and in bed just as Susan was 
ready to wash them. 

This painftil state of affairs — indeed, I have only, in my manly 
ignorance, been able to sketch it very lightly indeed — was usually 
brought to an end by Bridget, when her good nature had got the 
better of her wrath. She would make the most profuse apologies 
to Susan, and coax that young person into a reasonably amiable 
frame of mind with some such expression as : — 

"Troth, thin, Susan dear, shure 'twas me own wicked timper, 
God forgive me for that same, as ruz agin yees ; and shure it's yer 
pardin I'd be beggin', and that on me beended knees." 

And, true enough, down she would flop on her marrow-bones, 
like some huge Bactrian camel preparing to receive its load ; and 
Susan, who as often as not was herself the originator of the fight, 
would graciously accord her forgiveness, and a visit to the play, or 
some other little festivity (all, by the way, at Bridget's expense), 
would end the campaign. 

We never were able to make out exactly whether our work was 
more badly done when it pleased these ladies to quarrel, or when 
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they were peacefully disposed. In the former case they would rush 
furiously at all kinds of opposite tasks, with the result that they 
clashed to such an extent as effectually prevented an>thing from being 
properly accomplished ; in the latter, they virtually agreed that peace 
between themselves implied cessation from all labour, and nothing 
at all, but the barest necessary outline of duty, was as much as 
attempted. When they were in this blissful state it began to dawn 
upon Sabina — and she has since, she declares, had plenty of confir- 
mation of the general accuracy of the view — that two servants, 
when friendly, do less than one ; and I am much inclined to believe 
such is the case. When they are unfriendly, the work is better 
done ; though the nuisance of their squabbling is simply intolerable. 
In addition to that, two young women uncontrolled by the presence 
of a third, are very apt to act and re-act upon one another in a not 
very salutary manner — their separate natures expand and develop, 
they interchange views of life more from a hurtful than a moral 
point of view, and they are apt to make such boast of their know- 
ledge of evil and good, that while their vices become common pro- 
perty, their virtues are concealed as producing dulness and a want 
of that "jollity" which is one of the worst "fast" tendencies of the 
day. It is lamentable, but it is true, that most persons are far 
prouder of the ill which is in them, than of any good qualities of 
which they may be possessed. 

It was pretty much in this way with Misses Hanlan and 
Roberts. Tired of squabbling, as they became better acquainted — 
" a-fallink into one another's ways, Mem," Susan called it, when 
discoursing on the subject to Sabina — they seemed to have sworn 
a solemn friendship ; and the result to our menage was about as 
bad as it could be. Hanlan, as the stronger nature, assumed a 
virtual control over Roberts so far as the merely physical portion 
of the mutual alliance went : while Roberts, who was immorally 
inclined — more through weakness, I believe, than from malice — did 
the other young woman very serious injury by, probably without 
actually intending it, imparting to her a great deal of the minor 
wickedness which seems to flourish amongst London domestic 
servants to a far greater extent than is generally imagined. 

Thus, under Bridget's influence, the house-work came to be dis- 
gracefully neglected. Dirt accumulated, till it became utter filth. 
The children were neglected, taught to lie audaciously to conceal 
faults, were spoilt in every conceivable way, and became possessed 
of the added disadvantage — a very lesser one, I freely admit — of 
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speaking with the rich rough brogue which distinguished Miss 
Hanlan's utterances. Nothing was done as it ought to have been 
done — the rooms were never decently cleaned, veniiin began to 
develop themselves in startling numbers, e\er>-thing was in a litter 
of confusion and mess, punctuality became quite unknown, the 
whole place reeked with abomination from a decent housekeepers 
point of view, and,' in fact, our residence in Peacock Terrace 
speedily resembled nothing so much as one of the worst and 
filthiest of Dublin lodging-houses. 

As for Bridget's much- vaunted knowledge of the art of cookery' 
that was one of the most outrageous fictions — at least, according to 
English ideas — that I ever came across. She had no conception of 
what proper boiling signified, she was entirely ignorant of the 
meaning of roasting a joint, she destroyed vegetables utterly and 
completely, the preparation of fowls, rabbits, game, &c., was a 
mystery with whose solution she was altogether unacquainted, 
eatable puddings, or pies, of other "sweets," were beyond her 
comprehension, as far as their production went ; and she could 
not even cook her native potato so as to make it moderately 
edible. So far of the demoralisation in the house-work, proper. 

On the other hand, "See-us-an" was, perhaps unconsciously, 
operating towards a manifest destruction of Bridget's morals. 
She, I deeply regret to say, led the other, by her feeble but 
ceaseless sneers and jokes at the Temperance folk, to despise the 
teachings of the late lamented Father Matthew, and to regard the 
wholesome principles he inculcated as old-world rubbish good 
enough for the mere Irish, but only ridiculous in the eyes of people 
who had the merit of knowing and enjoying the pleasures of London 
life. For a time, Bridget, weak as she was, in this direction — held 
out stoutly ; but at length, during an attack of spasms, she per- 
mitted the other to administer what they called *' cordial " — a tem- 
perance concoction in Ireland, as I have since been informed, and 
compounded of raw, strong whisky, with a pronounced flavouring 
of peppermint. Then we found that the cellar beer was going, 
much faster than had ever been the case before ; but on enquiring 
.into the increased consumption, I became aware of the fact, pro- 
bably not known to the majority of naturalists, that cockroaches 
have a weakness for that intoxicating drink, and must be supplied 
with it in large quantities before their destruction can be compassed 
by the suffering females of the downstairs regions. 

In fact, once the barrier was lifted, there was no holding Bridget 
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Hanlan back — the first taste of spirits, and other strong liquors, 
was to her like the first taste of blood to the young lion or tiger, up 
to then amenable to discipline, and she was transformed with 
startling rapidity into something very much resembling a drunkard. 
Nor was that the worst of it. On the contrary, it soon became 
evident that the ever-to-be-execrated Music Halls were accom- 
plishing their usual foul work — for both girls now visited those 
places at every opportunity — and Bridget Hanlan, from being an 
unusually modest young woman as regarded the men she had to 
meet, became fastest of the fast, an adept at extremely dubious 
slang, while her mother-wit gave her a tremendous but most demo- 
ralising advantage at that sort of chaff which means evil, if it 
means anything, when constantly interchanged between servant- 
girls and the usual idle, or semi-idle loafers of the streets and the 
doorsteps. 

We noted all these things, of course by degrees, with deep pain and 
presentiments of evil — for our own sufferings, though great, would 
not of themselves have forced us to part easily with Bridget — and 
we had not long to wait for the catastrophe. One bright Sunday, 
I arranged to take Sabina, and all the children, to spend the whole 
day at Kew Gardens. A glorious morning turned to such a wet 
afternoon, that I had no option but to charter two cabs and return 
home at once. In the parlour we found a select party, chatting, 
laughing, smoking, and drinking — Misses Hanlan and Roberts ; 
the greengrocer's young man with his "sweetheart ;" a Lifeguards- 
man, with his arm round Bridget's waist ; a forbidding looking 
scoundrel cuddlin See-us-an ; and the whole place like a low bar- 
parlour in the Seven Dials. 

It is hardly necessary to say that we dismissed Miss Roberts on 
the spot, and the next day sent Miss Hanlan, by London and North 
Western Railway and boat, to once more adorn her native Isle. 



X. 

TRAINING UP A GIRL. 

Quoth Sabina, taking her cue from the Old Obadiah, if she ever 
heard of that ancient scamp ; " I've a plan !" 
" Unfold your tale," was my resigned reply. 
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Looking hastily over her left shoulder, and lashing out behind 
with her left leg like an actress on the stage to free the voluminous 
appendages of her back skirts, the placens uxor made answer and 
said ; " why what's the matter with it ? It's all right." 

" I meant your plan, not the preposterous tail of your dress." 

" I beg to say it's not ' preposterous,' as you call it, James dear ; 
and it's not half as long as it ought to be — were your means suffi- 
cient to afford me a proper dressmaker." 

This remark, with a sting in it quite unappreciable by the mere 
bachelor, shut me up effectually, and the admirable woman, con- 
scious of victory gained, proceeded to develop for my benefit what 
she was pleased to call her plan for freeing us at one blow and 
altogether, from the thraldom we had been enduring under a suc- 
cession of ill-conditioned "Jemimas." 

" You know, James dear, that bright-eyed * stepper ' I sometimes 
employ 1 " 

I pleaded that I had no cognisance of the bright eyes in ques- 
tion, nor did I comprehend what manner of creature a " stepper " 
could be. 

A somewhat testy, " Oh don't be stupid, or pretend you don't 
know now" — was all I took by my confession of ignorance, and then 
it was conveyed to me by Sabina that a " stepper " was a young 
girl not regularly brought up to " service," who went about from 
house to house in the mornings offering to clean down the outside 
doorsteps for a few coppers. As this sort of adventitious help was 
highly approved of by " Jemimas " in general, it is needless to say 
that they invariably did all they could towards obtaining such out- 
door assistance, and so it had come to pass that my Sabina had 
got into the habit of frequently employing one or other of those 
Bedouins of servant-galism. She had been rather taken with the 
capabilities of the specimen most often to be found scrubbing 
down the hall-doorsteps at Peacock Terrace — the young person 
with the bright eyes, in fact ; — and my wife went on to say that, 
so sick was she of the sluts we had been troubled with, she 
seriously thought of taking the girl into the house and training her 
up as a regular servant. This was, just at the time, all the more 
feasible inasmuch as the three elder children were away on "a 
long visit " to their grandmother, and Bright Eyes would no doubt 
have got into good working trim before their return. 

"And then, you know, James love," went on the enthusiastic spouse, 
the girl is so pleasant in her manner — such a merry little thing." 



•Xi 
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Subsequent events proved the entire correctness of Sabina's 
opinion on this point ; the stepper was merry, very merry, in truth, 
and her whole career with us was one long continued merry jest — 
for her, not for us. 

With that commendable prudence which nature has bestowed, 
upon me — though I am quite well aware that some of my friends 
fail to notice my possession of the quality — I suggested that the 
greatest care should be taken to inquire into the girl's antecedents ; 
and negotiations were forthwith opened between Sabina and a 
mouldy-looking, rather ginified woman who was the mother of the 
proposed new Jemima. Everything was perfectly satisfactory. 
Anne Piatt — who looked much older than she really was, for instead 
of being a " little thing," she was a sturdy young wench as tall as 
Sabina herself and infinitely stronger — got a good character for all 
the moral virtues from a limpsy lady. Miss Concordance, who had 
been her Sunday School teacher and vouched for Anne's truthful, 
honest, and strictly virtuous principles. She had never been out 
to service, said Miss Concordance, because the girl had no outfit, 
or means of purchasing one, but she was very teachable, and we 
would find her in a few weeks most useful. Next, Anne had to 
be trotted out for my approval — she came, she saw, she conquered, 
and the next Saturday night found her slumbering and snoring 
under our roof. 

It goes without saying, that the new comer had no clothes except 
those slightly gaudy and very flimsy ones in which she stood 
upright, and Sabina found her first duty to the girl was to supply 
her with a duplicate set of garments, and a neat wooden box in 
which to keep them. Attired in these robes, her face highly 
polished with yellow soap and a flannel until her blooming cheeks 
shone again, Anne was a very presentable looking substitute For a 
regular servant ; and I really began to think that, this time at 
least, Sabina had " struck ile " in her choice of a domestic. Of 
course Anne could do nothing properly at first, but she soon dis- 
played — just as Miss Concordance had said would be the case — a 
really astonishing aptitude for learning her new duties, she was 
very willing, and as sharp as a needle. There was, to be sure, a 
certain strain of gipsy blood in her nature — a certain erratic ten- 
dency, not to be ignored or concealed ; but we had every reason 
to hope that time, and the mollifying effects of domestic life would 
speedily eradicate that ill-omened symptom, and that she would de- 
velop into what is known as "a sedate, well-behaved, young person." 
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For instance, it was extremely difficult to keep her in the house. 
Active as a cat, stealthy of foot as the same abominable animal — • 
I hate cats, regarding Shylock, the originator of that delusive 
saying about the " harmless necessary cat " as even a more exe- 
crable knave than Shakespeare has depicted him — it was just as 
arduous a task to keep Anne on the premises when she chose to 
absent herself; and both I and Sabina have spent many and 
many a mauvais quart dheure in searching up and down the 
neighbourhood of Blunderbore Square for our errant damsel. Not 
that we ever — no, not once — succeeded in finding her on the occa- 
sions of these formal searches, though at other times we encoun- 
tered her only too often ; and most frequently on our return, she 
would be found demurely sitting by the kitchen fire in a state of 
obvious astonishment that she had not heard us call. She would 
plead a cold in the head, with consequent deafness, in the most 
natural manner in the world, while her ready wit would speedily 
find from ourselves where we had not searched in the house, and 
assert that in such a place, room, or cellar, she must have been 
when we were seeking her. And all this, in such a simple way 
that we could not but believe her, could not but allow that we must 
have been mistaken — which was one to her ! 

It is remarkable what a useful quality is deafness at times ; nor 
yet so distressing as might be imagined, for indeed I have known 
many persons suffering from that malady who have been wonder- 
fully posted up in all that has been going on around them. 

Once when Anne's services were urgently needed to attend upon 
Sabina who was indisposed, I made sure that the former was not 
on the premises at all ; and in my wrath I locked the front and 
back door, having previously seen that the garden-gate was duly 
fastened. It was evening time, and I waited grimly in the gloam- 
ing for the timid knock at the hall door which would announce 
that a shrinking form was waiting outside, expecting that verbal 
punishment which I had been mentally rehearsing. Sabina was 
lying on the sofa covered up in rugs sadly wanting some of her 
medicine which I dared not fetch from the chemist's myself, as I 
feared to leave the poor wife alone ; and I think I may safely say 
that we were both cherishing dire vengeful feelings against Anne, 
as we sat silently listening for her fearsome knock. 

And the knock came sure enough. But instead of being at the 
hall-door it was, to my intense wonder, a bold rap at the parlour 
door, which immediately opened and Anne walked in, quite after 

5 
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her ordinary fashion, with : " Please, M'm, shall I light the gas, as 
you're so poorly, an' it's getting very dark " ! 

" You naughty girl ! " I burst out, for I could not but speak to 
her as a child, she was so young, " where have you been — how did 
you get back into the house ?" 

" Back into the 'ouse ! Me, master ? Wy 1 worn't out of 
doors ! " 

This reply, delivered in a tone of utter amazement at the absur- 
dity of my question, fairly flabbergasted me (an expression James, 
minor, had picked up from one of the previous " Jemimas ") and for 
a moment I could not speak. Then I asked again, sternly this 
time, where she had been, for I had searched the whole house for 
her in vain. 

" No indeed, master ;" was the quiet, simple, and very confident 
answer, "for I heard you fumbling about, when I was in the closet 
looking out baby's night things, but I didn't know you wanted me 
as you didn't call." 

It was quite true that I had not searched that closet for I hardly 
knew of its existence nor had I called her by name, as I was sure 
she was out and was only satisfying myself by searching for her ; 
but, at the same time, I felt perfectly certain — in fact 1 knew that 
the girl must have been gadding about the neighbourhood ; yet so 
confounded was I by the simple artlessness of her answer to which I 
was unable just then to collect my thoughts in reply, that she was 
able to take advantage of the situation before I recovered myself, 
and to ask, as a mere matter of course, what it was she could fetch 
for me.^ Poor Sabina at that instant uttered a half-sigh, half- 
groan of pain, so 1 had perforce to waive the whole question for the 
time, and forthwith dispatch Anne to the chemist's for what my 
wife so sorely needed. This course, practically, condoned the 
offence ; and when my temper had resumed its normal pacific 
state I thought it best, in the face of the girl's attitude of injured 
innocence, to pass over the affair without further notice. 

When Anne did legitimately leave the premises on permission, 
or for the performance of household errands, her Bohemianism 
was apt to break out badly. It need hardly be mentioned that her 
estimates of time were based on a very liberal scale, and once the 
hall-door had slammed behind her there was no calculating the 
hour at which she would return herself to the bosom of our family. 
Always festive, joyous, and merry as a grig, she would bound down 
the stone steps with the agility of an antelope, slam the iron gate 
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after her with the maddest of bangs, and be off at racing speed up 
the Terrace, more like some wild girl of the woods escaped, than 
the sedate and decorous young person Sabina \nshed to make out 
of the rude material labeled Anne Piatt. Some of the blood of 
Ishmael must have flowed in her veins, for though her hand was 
not against every man's, it most decidedly was against ever>' boy's. 
She entertained towards the latter class of her fellow-beings an 
active spiteftil malice which I have noticed as common amongst 
girls at the critical period when they are beginning to bloom into 
actual womanhood, and the insults and physical torture to which 
she subjected them were marvels of ingenious teasing. She never 
saw a tradesman's lad passing by that she did not knock at the 
window to call him up the steps on pretence of giving an order, or 
something of that kind. Then she would cross-examine him with 
the skiU of an Old Bailey lawyer, perhaps send him to his master's 
shop on a fool's errand, or end by " chaffing " him outrageously, 
flinging his cap in the slushiest mud, and banging the door against 
his nose — if she could. 

In the streets she was worse. There was no possible indignity 
or injury to which she would not subject every boy she was able to 
approach ; and, so strong and so swift of foot was she, that Anne 
rapidly rose to the pre-eminence of being the terror of all the 
hobbledehoys of the neighbourhood. Naturally sometimes she 
caught a Tartar, for I have known her come home drenched to the 
skin by the sudden application of a bucket of water, or covered 
with mud fi-om a roll in the gutter administered by one of her 
natural enemies in possession of abnormal strength. I have 
myself seen her, when I have been coming home or going out, 
tossed over and over in a filthy dust heap on a vacant lot of build- 
ing land ; but, on being subsequently remonstrated with, it inva- 
riably appeared that her assailants were her brothers — relations of 
whom she appeared to have quite an unconscionable number. Some 
of her escapades were, however, with boys who did not bear 
towards her that relationship, for their parents used to come to 
Peacock Terrace in small crowds to lodge complaints against Anne 
Piatt as a merciless persecutor of their youthftil male offspring. 

Nor were these charges at all without foundation, and a single 
instance of her merry malice will answer as well as a dozen to 
illustrate her proclivities in this direction. One day a timid, poor 
woman called at my house Anth a dire accusation against Anne 
Piatt, producing a small boy as personal evidence to sustain the 
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grievous charge. The lad had been playing on some spot of 
unused land, when Anne, passing that way, espied her victim. 
Forthwith she began to chase him, ran him to earth after " a short, 
sharp, and decisive" hunt, and proceeded, with a pair of work 
scissors (which she was proud of wearing attached to her person) 
to clip his hair ! This she did, not after the decorous pudding- 
basin fashion of the poorer classes, but in a fantastic pattern, for 
all the world like a piece of lace-edging. Deeply annoyed though 
I was, I could not help bursting into shrieks of laughter when the 
mother removed her boy's cap, and I saw his head clipped all over 
in a mad series of fringes — here a bald place, there a long tuft left, 
on this side a scolloped scroll, on the other a series of zig-zags, just 
as though a raving lunatic had been performing on the wretched 
urchin's skull. 

That rather highly-spirited piece of humour cost me five shillings 
by way of hush-money to the indignant mother, and Anne was 
threatened with dismissal if she would not submit to a day's bread- 
and- water as punishment and atonement for her outrageous conduct. 
Not, indeed, that this merry Zingara cared one button for that 
stinting of her diet, because — as she and her mother had informed 
us from the first — she was but a poor eater, and could seldom be 
persuaded, or even commanded, into sitting down to a regular 
meal. This was annoying, as well as irregular in being against all 
the rules and customs of a decorous household ; but there seemed 
no remedy, and Sabina, who could not see the girl go without 
food, was persuaded by the latter to permit of what she called " a 
snack between-whiles, ma'm." 

In my ignorance of the remoter dialects of the English language, 
I did not, when the above was told me, comprehend what was the 
meaning of " a snack between-whiles." I know it now — it signifies 
the consumption, at all hours in the twenty-four, of anything and 
everything in the shape of meat and drink that the hand can 
convey to the mouth. I need not tell housekeepers that such a 
system of feeding is demoralising in the extreme, and is destructive 
of all economy, besides being in every way annoying. 

One evening at dinner I found myself — for I have "a sweet 
tooth," as the children say — adding spoonful after spoonful of sugar 
to a tart which should have been sweetened in the kitchen, but all 
to no purpose. Sabina's experience was the same ; and on analy- 
sing the contents of the bowls, they were found to be largely made 
up of sand. This was really too much, and a visit of indignant 
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remonstrance to the grocer resulted in a scratching of that worthy 
man's pate, suggestive of a state of doubt painful to behold. It 
ended in his dismissing a promising young shopman, who had 
not been free from the suspicion of petty pilfering before. 

On another occasion, my Sabina, with careful thought of my 
fancy for a change of diet, had provided a fine cut of salmon, and 
after cooking it, had carefully put it away for a cozy supper after 
the theatre, with a nice little dressed-salad. Alas for the feebleness 
of the feline nature — that hateful cat, added to her quite recent 
outbreak of thievery by purloining our choice bit of fish, and we 
retired to rest in, to put it mildly, an unresigned frame of soul. 
One morning, I was minded to partake of some jam for breakfast 
as a pleasant alterative, and the good wife readily produced a pot 
of that delicacy three parts full — just as she had left it a week 
before, when I had had a similar desire. The first spoonful was 
delicious ; the second 

" Hullo, Sabina !" I cried, " why what the deuce is this stuff .^" 

" I beg you will not swear, James love ! " This severely from the 
spouse. 

" Swear ! Why its nothing but treacle !" 

Here was a new revelation, and I really -think the grocer would 
have dismissed another assistant, only that it happened he had 
none now left but his own sons in whom, he said, he implicitly 
trusted. Nevertheless it was not to be denied that an upper crust 
of jam had been preserved, while all the rest of the pot had been 
filled with treacle — a remarkable circumstance, and quite unpre- 
cedented, as the good man sagely pointed out. 

Nor did these mysterious transformations of good matter into 
bad, end here. I was very nearly landed in an awkward action for 
libel, because I stated that our milk was chiefly chalk and water — 
as was most unquestionably the case ; and, as it was, I had to pre- 
sent the vendor of that fluid composition, who had meanly got his 
milk tested by the Public Analyst, with a handsome financial 
solatium for his wounded feelings ere he would stay proceedings 
against me at law. As for our tea, it was simply hogwash. We 
could never, now, get it sent up of a strength at all worth speaking 
• about, and as we both detested weak tea, we chopped and changed 
from shop to shop, until we were sick at heart. But, as we always 
found the result the same, viz,^ that the tea would not come out 
strong from the pot, we were forced to the conclusion that some- 
thing was wrong in China ; and I thought seriously of writing to 
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Mr. John Bright on the degeneracy of his free-breakfast-table, or 
to Mr. Gladstone asking that Statesman for his opinion as to 
whether the late policy of Lord Beaconsfield had not been respon- 
sible for the deteriorated quality of the article in question. 

About this time our abominable cat, doubtless because she 
gorged herself at all hours with our vivres^ struck work on the 
subject of mice and rats, who speedily begun to over-run the pre- 
mises, selecting the good cupboards in preference to other places. 
I am bound to say I never saw any of these mischievous vermin, 
neither did Sabina, nor were we ever able to hear them in the 
watches of the night running about, scratching, and gnawing and 
squealing after the manner of their kind. Indeed I would not have 
believed in their existence on our premises* at all, had I not been 
shoNvn over and over again cakes, puddings, French rolls, pies, 
dainties of all kinds obviously nibbled until they were most 
seriously diminished in bulk and rendered so disgusting that Anne 
was ordered to make away with them — which she did. It w^s a 
stranger thing-that our rats and mice were singularly like myself in 
their tastes, inasmuch as their depredations were all made on good 
things, while, with a wise discrimination, they left the less dainty 
provender quite untouched. 

I consulted my landlord on the subject, but he only laughed me 
to scorn ; and as I owed him monies — why not a free Englishman's 
castle, as well as a free breakfast table, Mr. John Bright? — I 
retired abashed and humiliated from the interview. If he had not 
suggested, he had at least left it to be implied, that I was lying as 
regarded the advent of ravenous rats ; and his words so impressed 
me that, at dinner time, when Anne was leaving her parlour duties, 
I told Sabina that on my next leisure day, Saturday, I would 
examine the premises to collect such mousey and ratty evidence as 
should confuse and confound that flinty hearted and unbelieving 
landlord. I held my investigation and found, sure enough, 
abundant proof that mice, and rats too — which confutes the usual 
theory of naturalists on the subject — had runs in all our Commis- 
sariat cupboards. There were the holes — bored apparently as 
evenly as though made with a red hot poker, and yet smoothed 
and scraped away as though the teeth of the rodents in question 
were like steel two-pronged forks. These facts, I commend to 
inquiring scientists. 

Further about rats. We know that they are unduly clever ani- 
mals, and I have heard of them emptying oil bottles by sticking 
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their tails in one by one, while the conn;"ades in turn sucked off the 
oleaginous matter adhering on withdrawal of the leading culprit's 
tail. My rats preferred to try that plan on wine in preference to 
salad or paraffin oils (the only kinds I keep), but they showed an 
ability far and away superior to the oily rats above, for they not 
only stole the wine in opened bottles, but they filled up the vacuum 
with water, so that I might perhaps blame the merchant in place 
of the rodent ! This was very clever, and should be discussed at 
the next meeting of the Royal Society, or say of the Social Science 
Congress in the Domestic Department. 

We were also devastated by a plague of moths, or some other 
mischievous^ and destructive insects, or animals — perhaps mice 
again. Whatever they were, they got into the receptacles where 
Sabina kept her best bibs and tuckers, perforated those garments, 
and otherwise so mutilated them, that they had to be cast out of 
wear, and their remains became the perquisite of the diligent 
Anne Piatt. They seemed to be also gifted with a faculty for 
unfastening drawers, presses, and boxes all with common locks, to 
such an extent that I called in a locksmith to show him this latest 
wonder. He, however, scorned the idea, suggested strong hairpins, 
and indeed showed us how we could open them ourselves by 
bending those articles of the female toilet to suit the make of 
ordinary locks. 

Suddenly it flashed across us both, that Anne Piatt might be the 
culprit. We agreed to lay traps for that wayward Gitana, but she 
was not to be caught, and it was not until after she had gone that 
the neighbours, and our own awakened common sense, opened our 
eyes to the shrewd devices — really very clever, most of them 
were — by which she had been robbing, not to speak of humbugging 
us, to our very faces. As to her getting into the house that very 
evening when I knew she was absent, an old lady living the other 
side of the lane behind our house told us (after Anne had departed) 
that she had often seen the girl who was wonderfully active, climb 
the garden wall at the back, and, finding the door locked, 
scramble up on the roof of the outside wash-house, and so in by 
the window of a little room situated in what is known as the 
" return " of the house. It was the girl who had committed, with 
the sharpest ingenuity and readiness of device, all the offences 
charged to boys, grocer's assistants, milkmen, rats, mice, moths, 
&c.; but she had such a perfectly innocent face, was possessed of such 
a marked talent for " lying like the truth," and always exhibited 
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such an air of complete artlessness, that we were altogether thrown 
off our guard. 

The Sunday-school testimonial to Anne's virtues was, of course, 
perfectly useless. It is not likely — though it did not occur to me 
when interviewing Miss Concordance — that teachers would give 
anything but a good character, for to do otherwise would be only 
to cast dirt on their own faces by virtually confessing the failure of 
their efforts at regeneration. 

Moral. — Never have anything to say to a " stepper ;" for, as I 
have since satisfied myself, they are always too sharp, and nearly 
always thieves ; and never seek to train up one of them in the way 
she should go, for, of a surety she is " bound to go it," — but in a 
different sense to that, dear reader, in which you doubtless under- 
stand the term. We dismissed Anne Piatt because we could no 
longer stand her tricks, and with her departure they, and the 
pilferings, destruction, &c., ceased for the time. 



XI. 

WOMAN'S " PROFESSION." 

Alma Denton had a mission. What it was, shall presently 
appear ; but I may say at once that had we been aware of it previous 
to taking her into our service, the young lady in question would 
never have graced our abode. 

Consigned to us by a country cousin, who conceived it to be her 
mission to aid actively in stocking the metropolis with girls who, in the 
traditional nine cases out of ten, would be far better in their native 
villages. Alma came to us as " a thing of beauty," though certainly 
she did not turn out to be "a joy for ever." If we had seen her before 
her advent, I am pretty sure she would not have been engaged ; for 
my own Sabina, in addition to her other virtues, is of a conservative, or 
perhaps I might even say of a jealous temperament most catholic 
in its grasp of possible objects on which to expend its energy ; and 
she is good enough to regard me as a man peculiarly susceptible to 
female charms, be they those of a duchess or of a milkwoman. 
Alma Denton was, in truth, very pretty, and no one was better 
aware of the fact than that young person herself 
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Tall, and of a graceful figure, she was languid in her movements, 
and thus the lines of beauty had ample opportimity of coming into 
view in the most effective manner. Large soft eyes of dreamy 
bluish tint set off a face of unusual regularity of feature ; while a 
good set of teeth, a ver>' tolerable complexion, and plenty of light 
flossy hair, made the girl's outward semblance far above the 
conunon. 

Nor was she in other respects much amiss. She, of a verity, was 
not, as my cousin had represented, a copy of all the virtues bound 
up in one attractive volume ; but she nevertheless had domestic 
merits of her own which made her indeed rather superior to the 
general run of servants. She was neat in her person and in her 
habits. Could, and primarily did, keep all about her in decent 
order, and was uniformly kind to the children. She was able to 
cook very fairly, and performed the ordinary household duties with 
sufficient exactness, her only marked failing in that respect being a 
tendency to langour if not positive lassitude. 

Her main fault was that of extreme vanity, combined with a 
deplorable weakness for the opposite sex, but I am bound to say 
that in no respect did she ever stray beyond the limits of propriety 
— at least as they are nowadays understood by persons in her walk 
of life. 

Spite of Alma's personal appearance, which unpleasantly startled 
my wife, Sabina took rather a fancy to the girl when she had been 
a few days in the house, and was inclined to think she would " do." 
In the beginning all went well, and my cousin was no doubt gratified 
by receiving a letter from Sabina expressive of her satisfaction with 
our newest venture in the st>ie of a '* Jemima." Presently we were 
startled by the receipt of a mysterious communication from our 
precocious and ver>' woman-like little Sabinetta, and at the outset 
we could not help believing that the dear child was exaggerating. 

It came about in this way. Alma Denton was very regular in her 
attention to her religious duties, and declared she would much 
prefer on any Sunday to go without her dinner than to fail in being 
present at the services of the Church. Indeed, she made a stipula- 
tion that she should have opportunity to go twice on the Sabbath — 
once in the morning, and once again in the evening ; and, at some 
cost and considerable inconvenience, in the way of getting assistance 
from without, we indulged her in her pious proclivities. Dressing her- 
self \*ith uncommon care, and arming herself with a couple of natty 
books, she would sally forth on these occasions vi-ith considerable 
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pomp and circumstance — in fact she was over-satisfied with the 
appearance she presented, and liked people to notice it. Failing in 
procuring the admiration of Sabina in this respect, she fell back 
upon Sabinetta, who quite appreciated the details of our servant's 
toilette^ and by degrees the latter young personage would permit 
our little girl to view the mysteries of its preparation in the recesses 
of her room upstairs. At first Alma only allowed Sabinetta to 
witness the final operations of getting ready for these pious excursions, 
but, charmed by the child's outspoken admiration, she soon became 
less cautious, and Sabinetta saw the whole business from start to 
finish. After one of these occasions, our little daughter told us at 
tea-time, in a semi-whisper, that our hand-maiden " coloured her 
face." 

" WhatV We both cried, in unison. 

" Indeed it is true, she puts colour on her face ; I saw her do it 
just now." 

"What d'ye mean by colour, my dear.'*" asked I ; "does she 
powder herself?" 

I put the question with considerable astonishment, for the seriant 
had an excellent complexion as a gift from nature, and I could not 
imagine why she should desire to alter it. 

"What nonsense, James," broke in Sabina indignantly; "for 
goodness sake don't put such ideas in the child's head." But the 
cara sposa iipmediately turned to her offspring with the quer>% 
" what do you mean, my dear ? " which proved to me that feminine 
curiosity had yet again mastered the dictates of an indignant 
maternal prudence. 

" No, no powder," was the reply ; " but she dabs her cheeks with 
some old red bonnet-flowers out of your waste work-basket, and it 
makes her quite pretty." 

"My dear child," said Sabina, " don't be so ridiculous ; such a 
thing is impossible ; so just take your picture-book and sit down, 
like a good girl, and amuse yourself quietly ; " and our daughter, 
quite conscious of the implied snub, did as she was told, though her 
young cheeks were suffused with the brilliant carmine of a violent 
blushing fit. 

We agreed, when subsequently talking over the affair in private, 
that the child must have made an unintentional mistake, and then 
the matter dropped. Some days afterwards, however, I happened 
to accidentally upset Sabina's work-basket, and from the very 
bottom there rolled out an artificial rose similar to those which 
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Sabinetta had referred to. I tried it on the back of my hand, but 
no colour was communicated. Slightly wetting it with my lips, I 
repeated the experiment, when sure enough, the moistened flower 
left a delicate bloom upon the skin ! Sabinetta was right, as her 
mother had to confess. 

At my suggestion, nothing more was said about this ; but when, 
at a later date, our little daughter triumphantly produced a regular 
" puff," which she had found on the kitchen floor one Sunday morn- 
ing just after Alma had gone out, and we found it impregnated 
with a whity-pink powder, all doubt was removed, and^ Sabina took 
occasion to remonstrate with our servant on the grotesque folly of 
her resorting to such meretricious attractions. The girl was 
violently agitated, declared that a female friend had given her a 
puff-box by way of a little present, that she had thoughtlessly used 
it, but would never again employ such means of making herself 
ridiculously conspicuous. 

Not very long after this occurrence, it became apparent that 
Alma was growing more bold, and it gradually broke upon Sabina 
that the former had come to London, a veritable "land of promise" 
in that respect to village girls, to make the best market she could 
of her charms — in fact the better to carry on the true mission, the 
true profession of women which she and most of her class consider 
lies in the way of contracting a good marriage. My wife was very 
indignant when this idea forced itself upon her. I could see nothing 
wrong in it, laughingly remarking that the girl was, when all was 
said and done, only proving herself a true daughter of Eve to whom 
matrimony was the principal object in life. This unfortunate 
observation set the good lady in a fluster of indignation, and she 
flounced out of the room with the scathing remark : — 

"You really can't know, James, dear, the horrid nonsense you 
are talking— just as if, indeed, I'm going to let my place be turned 
into one for the carrying on of disgraceful and abominable flirta- 
tions — no, indeed !" 

Nevertheless, because we were worn out with constant changes 
Sabina had practically, though very much against her will, to permit 
that very thing which she so warmly denounced ; for it was plain 
that our fair villegeoise was setting her cap at every fellow coming in 
her way, in hopes, unquestionably, of speedily being successful in 
that "profession" she had now formally adopted. 

Though avowedly religious herself, she evinced the strongest 
partiality for the "//;?devout male sex," and truly no biped in 
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trousers came amiss to her. I confess that I watched this deve- 
lopment of her natural talent — which, assuredly she no longer 
buried idly away — with considerable curiosity, and with the interest 
proper to one who wishes to be thought a profound student of 
human nature. My means of doing so, were of course limited : but 
I did the best 1 could under the circumstances. Soon, it was clear 
to me. Alma had arrived at the advanced stage of believing that 
most men could not speak to her, or even see her a few times, with- 
out falling in love. But this opinion did not in the least prevent 
her from attempting the more obdurate of the sterner sex, and she 
laid herself out for universal heart-breaking, quite indifferent as 
to the suitability or other>vise of the object. 

Here is an instance, but it is an exaggerated though true one. 
There was a well-known character in Blunderbore Square rejoicing 
in the designation of " Sailor- Jack,*' who might have been thought 
most unattractive to the majority of woman-kind. When he was 
drunk, as was often the case, he would retire from business for a 
day or two ; and his place would be occupied by the enemy. 
When he was sober again, " Sailor-Jack " would come down again, 
in full force, to expel the intruder — ^when the language he employed 
and the vigour with which he used his weapons, usually resulted in 
his complete victory " all along the line." In effect, he was a cross- 
ing-sweeper; and his antagonists were other members of the 
same honourable corps^ who regarded — but always in vain after 
Jack had again ** gone on the teetotal,*' and was able vi et armis, to 
battle for his assailed rights — that possession was nine points of the 
law. To this hero did Miss Denton seriously incline ; and when 1 
mention that he had lost in the service of his country — or in White- 
chapel brawls, as the police unkindly insinuated, — an eye, that he 
had his nose smashed level with his face, and that he gloried in a 
leg bent sideways and nearly double at the knee, it will be admitted 
that her taste for male humanity was very universal indeed. 

The butcher's young man was, at another time, her sole and only 
joy. But when she discovered that the wretch occupied a similar 
position in the hearts of a round dozen of her compeers, she flung 
him off with the utmost scorn — the only result being, that he nearly 
drove her mad by proclaiming his victory in her case far and wide, 
and by persisting in always addressing her as " my dear." Next 
she tried her hand on a middle-aged coal merchant, a widower, who 
had been compelled, he told her, by unfortunate speculations to sell 
his " villa " and resort to driving in person the only cart left him ; 
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and I think she made certain of bagging this unfortunate man. A 
lady however, living not far away, found out what was going for- 
ward, and visited Peacock Terrace to nip the affections of the pair 
in the bud — which she ver)^ effectually did by making a tremendous 
row at the infamy of our Alma in seeking to engage the affections of 
the visitor's own husband ! 

A good looking young mechanic succeeded the coal-man, and for 
a considerable period he "made great running," as the betting people 
say. But when our love-stricken damsel discovered that his atten- 
tions were obviously not strictly honourable, she wrenched the 
amorous swain from her heart, and — as the youthful Lovelace himself 
told our greengrocer, who in turn told it to me — " gev' 'im the sack." 

Disgusted with these personages, and with a fairly long score of 
men like them, she abandoned the Civil Service in despair ; and 
the Martial portion of the community were taken into warm favour. 
Horse, Foot, and Dragoons — to wit. Her Majesty's " Light Bobs " 
quartered behind Kensington Palace, the Household Brigade, and 
the gallant if long-legged Life Guards — began to find Peacock 
Terrace a pleasant resort, until James [minor] and Popples became 
almost as much in love with these fierce warriors as was Alma 
Denton herself. I happen to know as a fact, though I shall 
not say how I came by the knowledge, that the silly girl, heedless 
of the views of Lord Cardwell, sought her promotion in the 
Army "by purchase." In other words, she supplied these military 
gentlemen with rings, oil for their moustachios, scent for their hand- 
kerchiefs, treats at the theatre and dram-shops, and even money for 
their pockets — all out of her wages. Though quite willing and even 
anxious to accept these attentions, the bold guardians of Her 
Majesty's person could not be brought to the scratch (of matrimony) 
in regard to Miss Denton, and they, too, consequently fell into 
disgrace and dismissal. 

Then there came a period when her affections were scattered, but 
all in vain. Brisk young shopmen professed boundless love, but 
could not be led up to marrying point. Clerks (Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday personages) were willing enough to flirt, but did 
not care about coupling for life with what they delicately call " a 
slavey." They came (too often for my peace) they saw, they 
approved, but they never were conquered in the sense Alma Denton 
intended ; and I may remark that a whole series of them failed in 
turns to come up to the required standard. Several other eligible 
young men she met in connection with her religious duties ; but I 
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I have no hesitation in asserting that the first of the two classes 
into which I have divided Registry Offices, is altogether bad. Th5 
principle is bad, the practice is, if possible worse. To live by the 
receipt of fees for supplying any article, implies that to live better — 
to do more trade, in fact — it is needful that the article should be 
replaced as frequently as possible. The agent existing by the 
transfer of material fabrics from manufacturer to consumer, exists 
all the better the more often he can repeat that operation of exchange ; 
and it is his profession, at which he must labour actively if he would 
achieve fortune, to push as many bargains of the kind as he possibly 
can. Precisely similar is the status of the keeper of Registry Offices 
for the supply of domestics to house-keepers. For each transaction 
he receives a f ee ; on those accumulated fees he depends for his 
livelihood ; and, therefore, it is evident that the oftener th^ servant 
is out of a place, the oftener the " Missus " wants a fresh girl, the 
oftener do these fees roll into his coffers. For this reason, it is his 
direct interest to encourage chopping and changing as much as 
he can : it is his direct interest 7tot to encourage that which is at 
the root of all domestic comfort — the retention of situations for any 
lengthened period. He lives by change : it would be opposed to 
human nature were he to advocate stability. 

Of course there \sper contra to all this. The keeper of a Registry 
Office argues, and not without reason, that he is a public conve- 
nience. Mrs. A. is in urgent need of domestic help, and cannot 
wait to seek it through the efforts and recommendations of friends 
and acquaintances. Jemima B. finds herself in want of a situation 
without the delay of personal search for a place ; and he, the agent, 
brings them together to their mutual advantage and mutual accom- 
modation. He is entitled to reimbursement on his labour, and on 
his capital embarked in the business ; and so far, no one will say 
him nay. No doubt he z>, and very often, a great convenience to both 
the contracting parties to the bargain which he negotiates between 
them ; and, for the very good reason that there are such establish- 
ments — though mostly dealing with the wealthier classes — it is quite 
certain that his business could be carried on in a perfectly legitimate 
and perfectly honourable method. All that may be granted without 
the least hesitation, but it has no relation to the hard fact that the 
majority of professional Registry Offices are not conducted upon the 
above described legitimate or honourable principles, but that their 
proprietors only too often yield to the strong temptation to sacrifice 
honesty to greed by doing all they can — of course sub rosa^ and by 
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cieverfy vriled iindcr-Hx>rking — to hinder pcrmaneiU tmanKrinrtu^ 
between cmpk>yers and employed. 

Thnmii^ out a minnow to catch a salmon, i^ a rrmatkithl) 
profitable <^KTatkm, and the Registry Office proprlrtor woik^ It tiv 
pofectkni. In his case — most of these places arr (»\vhf*il by \\\v\\^ 
mho^sapphf the capital, but are managed by fcmalos, and tloMifotr I 
prefer to deal with the "he" rather than the "she'' tho "»Mlhtn»\\ " 
tiick acts with a duplicate effect. The intending "Min^^m" \^ 
iwKpirsrionably the valuable prey because she \h pf^^^r^^r'r| of tHttni>\ . 
wliiledie "girl" is the bait with which the fornirr \n tn l»r» htnili-il. 
Thus he is quite content to serve the would-be diuiiPMlli foi n«Mhl»^^j, 
wiiile he relies for his profit on the lady- hen* c; tht» U'^»Mttl " n»» fit ■» 
charged to servants." 

Thus the "Jemima" gets her place for nolhhi^j tW rtll, tswA \\\ 
course being perfectly aware of the fart that ^hf« i Mtt Ml\vj»)m hi* 
served on the same tenns, there is ever brforr hnr a «ilhMiw (itMht 
ation to throw up a situation on the smallrst t^xt imr*^ nt lijtntt tliMlf 
at all, when she has only to go back to Kt'^lstiy OfTlM* tn m\U\* 
pretty sure of another offer at very short dflay, liuhitl I bftsf 
known girls who have, while serving in onn hoH^»% bti'tt In t\^ \\\v 
negotiation with one of these Agents for a fN'^h.pJMi >^ mmiI >t«* qooh 
as he presents to her notice what she may dfuMii m IhIIm •»»♦»• qju* I < 
off— either by the process of giving notlrr, or by iIim fui Mtirlht otn* 
of committing some offence which, whilo holding h»'i foi mmj htl o» 
legal reasons free from unpleasant ronsr(|u*^ttMq, will Mimoi- bet 
dismissal. Nor need she be fearful that a w«t»l of •' « \u\ii\t lii f)Min 
her last place" will much injure her. Thi^ Ayr'OI U Tmi loo Mq|iH»' a 
man, his manageress is far too glib of tonj^ui', bolb l^ttow ibtlt 
sordid business far too well, to allow any mi» b HiiIm obqim b* to 
interfere, for it can be got over in more? ways limit otu\ WIniI, foi 
instance is easier, than to persuade tim nr^w bilnMellUj^ "Mhmts" 
that the old "Missus" had turned out an awful tytaiH, a itl^Mri 
driver, or a drunkard, or even a pcrrson of ill M')mH>'? If s(h b 
assertions be made — and they constantly ^//-^ oindf^ It Is rtboiii {vn 
to one that no enquiries at all will be madr ai ••|li»^ bist plrt» r*/' ami 
to further conduce to that desirable end, "tbf^ poor j^bM' Is irjnr 
sented as a suffering martyr to cruelty, shainf^ful < oitdtM t ami bistilt 
at the hands of both her late master and inistrr^ss, and that the 
latter will be sure to try and blacken thf? unhapjjy vb ibn's cbararlei-. 
Failing these very common courses, the Agent Is skilled In manipu- 
lating old characters, in transforming legit iniatc oncu of which he 

6 
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has got possession to an altogether different girl who assumes the 
name written down ; while it has been proved to me ere now that 
the worst class of those go-betweens have persons in their pay — ay, 
and persons living in good houses, and outwardly of high respect- 
ability — who will not stick at lending themselves as a ''reference" 
for a consideration. 

Nor is direct inducement wanting to add to the natural 
temptations to change which, as I have indicated, are prominently 
and always before a restless or discontented girl. In sending her to a 
place, the soft-tempered manageress is pretty sure to whisper in her 
ear a few words of insinuating counsel, such as this : — 

"You know my dear, this is a very comfortable place — a very 
comfortable place, indeed. But I must say, knowing what yoii have 
been accustomed to, and how high you have a right to look, that it 
is not exactly so good as I would like to %\\^you. But it will suit 
you well for the present, and you know if you are not comfortable 
you can just drop me a line, and I will look out for a better one and 
1st you know — I always have lots of places on my books. Here is 
my card — ^put it away in your bag, and mind you don't lose it, or let 
it lie about, for they might think badly of you if they saw it." 

The girl, honestly believing in this deceitful counsel, or dis- 
honestly knowing quite well what it means, goes to the place in a 
frame of mind not simply independent (for in that there is no harm) 
but already in a state of semi-rebellion, and it is in truth small 
wonder that on the very first little contretemps^ or unpleasantness, 
or even through the merest freaks and fancies, she determines to 
" chuck up," communicates with the agent, and brings fresh fees 
into his pocket. If the employer — in consequence of such conduct 
as has led to the sudden disruption of a contract entered into on the 
understanding that, unforeseen circumstances apart, it was to be a 
permanency — if the employer, I say, refuse to give the girl either a 
written character, or what is known as " a reference," which usually 
means a personal visit from a new and possible mistress, all the 
terrors of law are brought into play through some low-class attorney 
in the pay of the Agent ; and thus the victim is often frightened 
into giving a recommendation which could by no means be substan- 
tiated by facts. The law. in this point, where it exists at all, is so 
extremely vague that it is, vulgarly speaking, a toss-up whether the 
employer can be compelled to give a character, or not ; and I have 
known magisterial decisions — equally valuable, or valueless, at the 
option of the reader — settle the point in diametrically opposite 
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ways. All this the Agent knows full well, no man better ; and 
besides that, he is also quite alive to the fact that decent people in 
middle-class life will endure almost anything, will sooner go to the 
extent of compromising their principles, rather than have the 
worry, the annoyance, and what they consider the public shame, of 
going into court as defendant in an action brought by "a pore ser- 
vant gal, as 'ave no parints, nor yet friends " — quite innocent of the 
fact that it is nearly always the agent, or the ill-conditioned attorney, 
v.'ho is at the back of the proceedings. 

And in another way, the Agent is completely master of the 
situation. He need never fear a supply of the raw-material for his 
noxious trade. London absolutely swarms with young women who, 
in accordance with the restlessness of this irritable age, are ever 
seeking change ; and even if these fail him, or are of too openly bad 
a quality, a few shillings spent in advertisements in the country 
newspapers will produce him an immediate and ample crop of 
candidates. He also advertises largely in the London journals, and 
most of his announcements, in both cases, are models of verbal 
ingenuity. Seldom if ever giving his office address, he advertises 
that a servant girl with elaborate qualifications wants a place. 
Simultaneously he announces that a lady is in need of a domestic 
of the same description — he gets replies from both sides, and it is a 
simple matter of bringing the two together, or of bringing several such 
couples together, before he pockets fees amply covering the original 
outlay, and leaving a handsome " balance profit " into the bargain. 
This line of business is worked with immense success, and every 
day, in the Metropolis. It is likewise applicable to governesses, 
companions, shop-assistants, and all that great class ; but I shall 
not here deal with this category of which unfortunately I know a 
good deal, as it is outside my present subject of "Jemimas." 

Nor do 1 hesitate to assert that the whole system of employing 
domestic go-betweens, at least on the immense scale presently pre- 
vailing, can be charged with occasioning much greater evils than 
those of mere household discomfort. It is entirely destructive of 
the old cordial relationships which, and at no very remote period, 
used to prevail between employer and employed. This little book 
being dedicated to the middle-classes, must throughout be taken as 
only applicable to persons in that rank of life ; and it has nothing 
to do with the wealthy whose money places them, happily for them- 
selves, above the inconveniences to which their poorer brethren are 
compelled to submit. The rich retain their servants because their 
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" places " are so good, and because they have the very pick of the 
market, that domestics would be the merest fools and blind to their 
own interests were they to change except under compulsion ; and I 
may here say that I know of some bond fide Registry Offices doing 
business with this category, and conducting them in a perfectly 
upright manner, possibly for the reason that they could not do 
otherwise and continue to exist. 

But,' to return to the middle-class. Who now-a-days ever hears 
of ordinary servants retaining their situations — who ever dreams of 
getting hold of a " Jemima " who will remain " true to her salt " for 
a single decade? who, outside of a lunatic asylum, expects to 
encounter a life-long connection between mistress and maid, such 
as was common enough in the last century and well into this ? Now 
all is change — constant, ceaseless change ; and for this new system 
the professional Registry Offices are largely responsible. This 
assuredly tends to demoralise girls. Characters are no object, one 
" Missus " is as good as another, there is no fear of want — why 
shouldn't they be " independent," why shouldn't they enjoy them- 
selves, when they can get a new place at once if their doing so is 
objected to.^ And enjoy themselves, they do. They are always 
going out, they are for ever getting holidays, and I am well within 
my own knowledge when I declare that those outings, those holi- 
days, those evening walks, and night visits to " relatives," are at the 
bottom of the greater portion of the vice which is eating deeply 
into the vitals of the whole class of female domestics. There is no 
respect for superiors, there is no self-respect, there is a wholesale 
loosening of the moral bonds of decent and regular life — the theatre, 
the music-hall, the dancing-rooms, and even more dangerous haunts 
are freely and incessantly resorted to for excitement ; and the end 
of it all is, that female immorality is fast assuming the proportions 
of a huge national evil. Where it will all end, heaven alone knows ; 
but I have no hesitation whatever in giving my opinion that by far 
the greater part of it begins in the Registry Offices, whose very 
principle of existence is that of freeing girls from all attempts at 
control — self-control, and that other control which used to keep 
"Jemima" within the boundaries of household decency and 
decorum of habit, and that steadfastness of purpose without which 
virtue speedily fades into nothingness. 

Occasionally one of these Agents gets caught in some flagrant 
violation of the rights of society, and finds himself within the grip 

' the law. But such cases are too few to materially injure the 
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whole iniquitous system, and where one suffers a well-deserved 
penalty for his misdeeds, leading directly to immorality in ways I have 
not ventured to set down here, hundreds are at this moment openly 
pursuing their disastrous traffic in human flesh — for it is no less. 

For my part I do not see why mistresses and maids should not 
have mutual relationship similar to, if not identical with, that obtain- 
ing between masters and their men. The business man as a rule, 
has a regular agreement with the clerks or assistants he employs, 
both contracting to perform certain functions and both bound to 
certain definite formalities before the contract can be ended. Is 
there any reason on earth 'why mistress and maid should not, in 
like manner, enter into written agreements, rendered legal by the 
payment of the trifling stamp-duty.** Then all would be plain 
sailing, the Agent would find his occupation gone, just as it has 
gone in the case of clerks and their employers, and on either side 
there would be a sense of responsibility that is presently entirely 
non-existent. 

I feel pretty confident that in some such scheme, modified to suit 
sexual requirements and peculiarities, lies the only solution of the 
present disastrous complication which drives the mistress to desper- 
ation, while it drives the maid to a method of life only too fre- 
quently ending in the adoption of nameless evil courses. 

Finally, all Registry Offices should be licensed, and thus come 
under direct magisterial control. 



XIII. 

JULIA SINCLAIR. 

** You do not object to children ?" 

" Oh no, M'm ; quite contrary wise ; an' I loves the little dears, 
seeing, M'm, as I 'ave mor'n a dozen pore kids a-running"— 

"A7*</j/" broke in Sabina. Instantly the Jemima, now under 
inspection, checked herself with a loud, " Ahem, M'm," then rattled 
off again : — 

" Begging your pardin, M'm, as that's the name as mother, who 
goes out a-charing, M'm, and 'as 'ad no edication, calls 'em, M'm ; 
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and so them words came to me, M*m. An' I dotes on — ahem — 
chil'en, M'm, and they dotes on me, pore little dears I" 

" But do you mean to say that your mother has tweh-e children?" 

" Mor'n that, M'm ; fourteen on 'em ; which some is dead, M'm, 
and the others alive, M'm " 

Again Sabina, a little testily, interrupted the girl's loquacity by 
asking exactly how many there were in the latter living category ? 

" Well, M'm," and here this smug-faced specimen of the true 
London middle-class general servant commenced to reckon off her 
brethren and sisters on her fingers ; " there's little Jimmy, as 'ave 
gone seven and 'ad the measles, likewise the 'ooping-cough, not to 
say nothink of the chicken-pock — as all on 'em had the bilin' — 
ahem, pardin, M'm — the lot, M'm ; and there's the baby, as fine a 
child as nothink, and took them measles bootiful, and don't never 
cry but when mother, as /> a temper, M'm, takes and smacks it 
orfiil, seein', M'm, as it aint that clean in its 'abits, M'm, which is a 
thing as I can't abide in an 'ouse, M'm, and keeps ever>think, 
babies likewise inclusioned, bright as a button, M'm, which I can 
prove, M'm, as never use Daffy's, nor would put it to the lips of the 
orphin, M'm, not if it was never so, M'm, and " 

Overwhelmed with the flow of words which poured from this 
squat-built girl's mouth like water out of a hydrant, Sabina here 
managed to get in a word and to entreat the loquacious speaker to 
desist, stating that it really didn't matter how many relatives she 
had, or the nature of the diseases they had suffered from. This 
brought her up with what sailors call "a round turn," and she 
stood at attention, as who should say, " Here I am, M'm, silent as 
a tombstone." 

"Well," went on Sabina, after a moment's pause, "and your 
name is?" 

"Julia Sinclair, M'm ; as I'm not ashamed of it, and can prove, 
M'm, and" 

.She was starting off afresh with some new outpour of words, but 
my wife, seeing the girl had a paper in her hand, requested to see 
it. It was a written character from a lady with a highly respectable 
address, and a very good character, too ; but it markedly announced 
that "the bearer, Julia Sinclair, was rough in her speech and 
manner, owing to a very imperfect education, and that was very 
much against her ; but, if it could be overlooked, she would be 
found very strong and willing ; honest and truthful ; a good and 
careful worker, &c., &c." 
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There was a good deal more conversation, all of which was of 
much the same sort as the specimen 1 have just given, and ulti- 
mately we agreed to take the girl in hopes that her tendency to 
unlimited talk, and her extremely vulgar method of diction, were 
the worst points about her. In spite of her name, which savoured 
rather too much of the cheap novel style, Julia Sinclair was a 
common-place sort of girl enough, and one whose counterpart can 
be seen in thousands by any observer who cares to walk through 
the less aristocratic streets of London about the time when steps 
are being cleaned, and sundry other out-door domestic occupations 
in full swing. 

Short, thick-set, and dowdy, Julia reminded me more of a full- 
barrelled cob pony than of anything else 1 could think of. Her 
face was a perfect full moon, of the description called " harvest,*' 
for it was suffused with colour — crimson, well relieved with un- 
failing streaks of black, self-applied from stove or boot-cleaning 
operations ; and her arms, always naked to above the elbows, were 
of a bright beefy tint, more indicative of the rudest health than of 
beauty or grace. Her ankles and the calves of her legs — which 
she had not the slightest hesitation in habitually exposing to general 
admiration when engaged at her work, in-door or out-door — were 
miracles of fleshy and muscular development ; and should any 
enterprising caterer for the public amusement get up an exhibition 
of this sort of thing, I would back Julia Sinclair to give any r ther 
** Jemima" " long odds and a beating" while carrying off the first 
prize in the leggy contest. 

When this choice specimen of metropolitan femininity appeared 
to come into residence at Peacock Terrace, she had with her those 
celebrated "boxes" which together form the palladium of the 
general servant. Two of them, with of course the inevitable band- 
box and brown-paper parcel, were just like their proprietress — of 
unusual strength and stoutness, bluff, and uncompromising. She also 
brought with her the lady who "/j a temper" — a circumstance to 
which neither Sabina nor myself had any objection, rather liking, 
indeed, to have a girl possessed of a mother however rough, who 
takes some interest in the daughter's career. This personage — 
whose name, by the way, was Biggs, a circumstance which she 
explained by stating that Julia was her offspring by the second of 
three husbands — exhibited the same loquacious tendencies as her 
daughter ; and it was only (at my suggestion) on Sabina's refreshing 
the too-prolific matron with what she was pleased to call " a drop 
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of 'eavy wet" — "a drop" signif^dng, in her estimation, close on a 
quart — that she eventually found it expedient to show us, what a 
comical Irish servant of ours once called "the full front of her 
back,** and thus to take her much-desired departure. 

Before she went, however, she made a marked divergence from 
the calculation of the number of her offspring as given by Julia, 
placing the number of those interesting young creatures at six, 
whereas the latter had enumerated more than a dozen ; and from 
that day to this we have never been able to clear up the point as to 
which assertion was the correct one. I mention this merely by 
way of an introduction to the fact that the estinuible Julia was one 
of the most accomplished liars I have ever come across — and in 
my time I have encountered vast numbers of specimens belonging 
to both sexes. There was a power of mendacity about her verging 
on the splendid, and she by no means stowed away her talents in 
that respect under a napkin. On the contrary, she lied with such per- 
sistency, and so prodigiously, and in such consummate style, that 
it was ultimately borne in upon my mind that she positively could 
not tell the truth, even if she tried — though, I am bound to say, no 
one in our house knew her to experiment in the latter direction. 
The worst of it was, that she communicated her peculiar habits — 
whether of malice prepense or merely by force of example, this 
deponent sayeth not — to our little family ; and every one of them, 
with perhaps the exception of James (minor), who was too old to 
follow her in this respect, rapidly seemed to adopt in the fullest 
perfection the theory that speech is given mankind for the purpose 
of concealing thought. 

liut, in their regard, she accomplished even a worse thing. 
Addicted, like myself, to literature, Julia Sinclair took her mental 
enjoyments of this kind in somewhat difTerent fashion. While I 
had to read so that I might the better write, she confined herself 
to the former branch alone ; and when I mention that her choice 
of books lay entirely in the love-and-murder line, it becomes 
evident that her tastes could hardly conduce to a high state of 
morals. She habitually took in the disgraceful prints which exist 
entirely by pandering to the morbid taste for details of every sort 
and kind of crime ; and she decorated her room with the most 
sensational cuts of the developed viciousness of the day, with which 
the proprietors thought fit to illustrate their productions. For 
lighter reading she favoured solely what are known as "penny 
dreadfuls" — that class of work which is, if anything, rather too 
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^ood, inasmuch as the distressed heroine preser\'es her innocence 
through many severe trials, till the very end, when the wicked 
baronet is finally brained by the virtuous working man. The 
moral is, of course, most excellent, Wrtue invariably triumphing 
over >nce ; but when it is remembered that for months and years 
before the final braining episode the heroine is exposed (in fuU and 
often times disgusting detail) to the most deplorable temptations, 
placed most deplorably and luxuriously before the reader, it wiH be 
perceived that the atom of good is apt, before it is established, to 
become entirely destroyed by the en>Troning ceaseless flow of poison. 
Unfortunately, without our having the least idea of it, Julia was 
compelled to eke out her limited knowledge of the art of reading 
by procuring the assistance of the elder children, and I need hardly 
point out the dire results likely to eventuate in juvenile minds from 
such a consumption of (moraUy speaking) most "parlous stuff.^ 
It may be thought that we, the parents, should have taken greater 
care ; but I leave it to any poorer members of our class of life to 
say if it be possible^ — considering the facts of a large and increasing 
family, of constant work of our own, and the occupation of nearly 
every moment of the waking hours — under such circumstances to 
keep children away from intimate contact with domestics ? 

Sabina once discovered that the consumption of candles was 
much on the increase, and she asked Julia to account for it? 
Without at all doing so, the girl lied profusely, and it was imme- 
diately noticed that though nothing like the former quantit>' was 
used, the accidents which befel the candles increased in direct 
proportion. They were always falling, or getting knocked over, or 
being stolen by cats, or rats, or what not ; and, naturally, the 
smashed pieces, not being of any use to us, were supposed to be 
thrown away. Long aftemards it was made plain to us that they 
had been deliberately maimed, and were employed for the literary 
pursuits of Julia, who found much comfort and delectation in 
devouring her dreadful raw -head -and -bloody- bones' periodicals 
in bed ! 

Then her gift of impudence was marvellously developed. Very 
early in her career, she virtually claimed the right to leave the 
house almost whenever she pleased. When Sabina raised a not 
unnatural objection to this new principle in domestic economy, 
there was a battle royal, in which Julia used very strong and coarse 
language indeed, finally gaining her point 7^1 ef armis, — in practice at 
least, if not in the abstract In other words, she took leave just 
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lit whatever time it seemed agreeable to her ; and Sabina, who 
dreaded of all things that I should think she was losing her 
authority, submitted in silence rather than tell me. I am of 
opinion that — by this time, mark ye, though it was not so at first — 
I am aware of more of the "goin's on" of downstair's life than 
most men of my class ; yet do I fearlessly avow my belief that 
husbands similarly situated do not know a hundredth, nay, not a 
thousandth part of what wives endure under the tyranny of " Je- 
mimas," before they will confess that the latter have become the 
real "missuses." 

If Sabina objected to these ceaseless exits of Julia from the pre- 
mises — that was, after the girl's intense power of lying had been 
found out, and was in this respect no longer efficacious — she was 
met with insolence, with comparisons abominable as they were 
odious, and with the standing threat — "Well, if you're a-goin' to 
kick up a rumpus about nothink at all but goin' roun' the comer 
fer a bit of tape, I'll just take my 'ook ! " 

At this stage — weakened by unequal contest, humiliated by all 
sorts of vulgarly insolent insinuations, as was afterwards confessed 
— the dear woman would probably subside into tears ; when Julia, 
mistress of the situation, would go triumphantly upon her errand 
(which, of course, was all moonshine) and remain absent from her 
duties exactly as long as she chose. Where the creature spent our 
time and her money, goodness only knows ; but I have reason to 
believe that most of the latter went to the support of an atrocious 
looking young ruffian I often noticed hanging about the comers of 
Peacock Terrace, and who was once pointed out to me by a 
friendly policeman as " your gal's young man. Sir I " For there is 
scarce one of this category of female domestics, no matter how 
hard and badly-disposed in your house, but has a semi-insane and 
deplorably weak spot in her nature as regards "sweet-hearts" — 
those human luxuries usually being disgraceful young street loafers 
who positively live on the money supplied them by these servant 
girls, who are their dupes as v well as their tempters, paradoxical 
though that assertion may appear to be at a first hasty glance. 

Every Sunday evening Julia became religiously disposed, though 
at other times she evinced not the slightest tendency in that whole- 
some direction. Attiring herself in (according to her ideas) the 
very choicest apparel, Julia would sally forth with the ostensible 
purpose of engaging in public worship, and she must have attended 
some very Broad and Liberal Church indeed where they supplied 
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books as well as gospel counsel, for it never could be observed that 
she took with her anything in the fonn of a Bible, hymn-book, &c. 
And the pastors she sat under were the most long-winded of 
mortals, for their ministrations were never over early enough to 
permit of Julia's return before 1 1 p.m., while, as a rule, Sunday 
night was spent, and Monday morning far broken into, before 
Peacock Terrace again received Ijer in its embrace. Remonstrance 
was quite in vain. In such a city as London, the liar finds a limit- 
less field for the exercise of his or her peculiar gifts, because the 
chances of being found out are about ten thousand to one — as 
many ladies of my acquaintance are perfectly well aware from the 
vagaries of vagabond brothers, cousins, fathers, and even, I regret 
to say, of some husbands. Nor could we ever get the far from 
fair Julia to disclose the identity of the clerg>'man who guided her 
spiritual affairs. Though not at all a Roman, she was certainly 
extremely Catholic in her views, and, in her seekings after a pure 
fount of piety, she made her way to places of devotion not to be 
found in any Director)^ and whose locus in quo I, even with all 
my knowledge. of London, could never discover. In the end, I 
made up my mind that she never once set foot within the doors of 
Church, Chapel, or Meeting-house ; while later experiences have 
quite convinced me that, broadly speaking and as a general rule, 
'* Jemima" never goes to worship at all — that is to say, Christian 
worship ; for there can be no manner of doubt that of a Sabbath 
evening she largely patronises the shrines of such heathen deities 
as Bacchus, and others who are not noted for the strictest good 
conduct. 

When the Sunday evenings were dark and dreary, one would 
hdve thought Julia — who was careful enough of her person and her 
comforts — would have preferred to stay snugly at home by the 
cozy kitchen fire, or in the really comfortable little room off it. 
But no. Hail, rain, wind, or even thunder and lightning — which 
most ignorant girls dread with a supreme dread — were all the same 
to her, with the very slight difference , that on such occasions she 
did not hesitate to avail herself of the comfortable garments and 
wraps of my Sabina, knowing full well that the latter would surely 
not stir out on such a night, or venture upstairs, or be at all likely 
to discover the abnormal use her clothes were being put to. It was 
different with the children — their sharp eyes soon noticed their 
mamma's "things" on Julia's person, but she succeeded in shutting 
their mouths with dire threats of vengeance if they told, while they 
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were in such awe of her that they positively dared not attempt to 
shake off the yoke of mendacious tyranny she had n>^tted upon 
their timorous young minds. 

Julia Sinclair's assertion about her "doting on children" had 
been the merest lying. 1 now finnly believe that she hated 
children almost as much as she hated " missuses," and there could 
be no mistake at all upon the latter point In addition, for instance, 
to her hating Sabina passively, she hated her very actively; so 
much so, that she went to the really atrocious extent of trying to 
poison the minds of the poor little things against their own mother, 
backing up her horrible insinuations of maternal hardness and ill- 
treatment from the choice school of abominable literature in which 
the creature^s soul delighted. Happily she failed in this delightfiil 
project, for the natural instincts of our little ones, added to their 
deep affection for one of the very best and tenderest of parents, 
warned them against accepting the atrocious calunmies of this 
most despicable being in female guise. In effect, we found Julia 
Sinclair far worse than utterly worthless, for while we might have 
put up with her household and social iniquities — as, in truth, we 
did for an unusually long time — her tampering with the children, 
which had just bzgun to become indistinctly known to us, was a 
thing not to be endured. 

I presume that she saw the end was coming ; or, more likely, she 
was seized with that mania for change which seems nowadays to be 
part and parcel of the spiritual economy of nearly every female 
domestic ; for her tricks (at which, by the way, she was supreme, 
though I have had no opportunity of setting them down) her ill- 
practices, her lying, and ther unbounded system of distributing all 
about her perfect floods of the lowest cockney insolence, became 
quite unendurable, and she wound up all by preferring a most 
serious charge against my poor suffering wife. 

One afternoon she had been out — on no errand of ours, but simply 
because it pleased her to go — and when she returned her face was 
flushed, as though she had been drinking. Whether that was so, or 
not, 1 do not know ; nor does it matter much. It so happened that — 
the day being a damp, foggy one, with drizzling rain at intervals — 
Sabina had kept the children within doors. The eldei* ones with a 
couple of young friends were amusing themselves downstairs, with 
some engrossing game ; the baby was asleep in its cot ; and the irre- 
pressible Popples availed himself of the pre-occupation of the rest of 
the little party to make a voyage of discovery upstairs. Having con- 
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eluded his operations whatever they were, he guiltily stole down 
again, and when Julia came in he apparently was innocently enjoy- 
ing himself watching the games of the others. Our handmaiden, 
having disrobed herself below, went above. 

Presently she came flying down the stairs ; burst into the parlour 
where Sabina was seated at needle-work, and in terms of violent 
passion, using at the same time floods of language of the coarsest 
possible nature, she accused my wife of having been rummaging 
if not robbing her boxes ! 

Sabina, pale as death and trembling all over at this shocking 
charge, rose as well as she could to repel the girl's base accusations ; 
but she was no match for such a Virago once thoroughly aroused, 
and sank again into her seat only able to utter some such words as, 
" very well — we must part — I give you notice.'' 

"No indeed you don't, M'm — I gev^y^w notice fust I " 

" I tell you Julia, I cannot bear this any longer, and again I say 
I give you notice." 

" I gev it you fust — I, as'd scorn to take notice from such asyou I " 

Here I may observe that the point of giving notice ^rst, when 
things approach a real climax, is always a point of honour with Mis- 
tress and servant alike. However, when the wordy warfare, though 
in truth the battle was all on one side, was at its height, I very for- 
tunately let myself in with my latch-key, and appeared on the scene 
in the very nick of time. For I do verily believe, so great was the 
rage into which the girl had worked herself, that in another moment 
or two she would have offered personal violence to my wife. I 
instantly ordered the creature out of the room, but she would not go 
until I opened the window, being afraid to leave Sabina, and threat- 
ened to call a Policeman unless Julia went down stairs directly. 
That brought her to her senses, and she departed, but not without 
the employment of very " tall " language which included the direst 
vengeance of the law in punishment of the violation of her boxes. 

After a few moments' consideration, for the matter was undeniably 
serious, I called up James (minor) and sent him with a note to a 
legal friend of mine living not far off"; and when that gentleman 
arrived I laid the whole case before him. Fortunately Julia Sinclair 
knew he was a lawyer, and she was no little startled when she was 
summoned back to the room so as to repeat, if she chose, the 
charge against my wife in the presence of aa independent witness. 
To my dismay she was repeating it, and with a brazen efironter}' 
which argued ill for the future, when there was a timid knock at the 
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parlour door, and in came my eldest boy — who had doubtless, 
obtained a good idea of what was going forward from his former 
visit to take my note — dragging the reluctant Popples after him. 
The latter interesting youth had been found playing with some 
sensational pictures, he had taken out from one of Julia Sinclair's 
boxes which he had found open, and there could no longer be any 
doubt that he was the culprit, as the girl herself, in a moment of 
first astonishment, found herself compelled to acknowledge. 

By my friend's advice, I paid the girl's wages on the spot, and 
sent her off the premises at once — bag and baggage. The next 
morning I received a demand inscribed in a formal clerkly hand- 
writing, imperatively requiring me to give *'Miss Julia Sinclair" a 
character. I took no notice of this application, with the result that 
irr three days time there was delivered at my house a lawyer's letter 
threatening legal proceedings unless I complied with the original 
demand. I defied them to proceed, and at once set on foot enquiries 
which eventuated in my obtaining a knowledge that fairly astonished 
me regarding the Registry shop from which the vile Julia had been 
taken. That, coupled with a great deal more information subse- 
quently obtained regarding the whole system of registration and 
regarding innumerable Offices — for I went into the matter thoroughly 
—has already been, generally, communicated to the reader, and needs 
no further addition. Suffice it now to say that '* Julia Sinclair" was 
the real name of the real owner of the real character we had had 
w ith the bearer of that document, whose true designative was Sarah 
}3iggs and a different person altogether. Sarah Biggs, our Jemima, 
having no character of her own had been kindly accommodated 
with the decent one belonging to a certain Julia Sinclair, by the 
keeper of the Registry Office. 

And — will it be believed .'' — when the whole affair had passed by, 
iis we thought for ever, the creature had the audacity, in her proper 
name of Biggs this time, to post a letter to Sabina, who was 
addressed as '"''Dear Missus," asking us to take the insolent and 
vengeful Sarah back into our service, and alluding in terms of 
touching tenderness to the affection the girl bore to ^^ dear little 
Master Popples ! " 
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XIV. 

"YOUNG BEGINNERS." 

Should PuncJCs celebrated advice to young people about to marry, 
be neglected — and unfortunately there is a marked tendency in 
that direction, especially on the part of the ladies — it will, sooner or 
later, evidently come to pass that an establishment will have to be 
set up on their own account, by the persons in question. 

Dwelling in apartments, furnished or othenvise, is all \^xy well 
for a few months, or perhaps a year ; but the advent of the first 
baby is pretty sure to prove the inadvisability of any such arrange- 
ment, and the couple will shortly emerge into the interesting 
class known as " young beginners." The term, in addition to 
being supremely ridiculous, is most often unappropriate; and it would 
be far nearer the mark to call them "young bears," for, of a 
surety, all their troubles are before them. 

The first acquaintance the " Young Beginners " have with inci- 
pient insanity in their own proper persons, will be when they com- 
mence to engage in the distracting occupation of house-hunting. 
London is one vast conglomeration of dwelling places, the suburbs 
are large, and populous towns devoted entirely to residential build- 
ings, yet a poor little couple " starting housekeeping " shall travel 
up and down, in and about, along and across this tremendous 
Babylon, until time, temper, and money are nearly exhausted, and 
yet shall find themselves still unable to suit themselves. This 
quarter is too expensive, that one so cheap that it touches their 
dignity. Here Angelina could abide in a sweet nest, but Edgar 
would find it impossible to get to business in time. Such and 
such a locality is too remote for the visits of Angelina's dearest 
relations, t'other locality would effectually prevent Edgar from ever 
seeing one of his old friends. Where the rent and taxes and fares 
would answer ; the soil, or the drains, or the neighbourhood raise 
insuperable barriers — in fact it is a case of " houses, houses, every- 
where, but ne'er a one to suit." 

On this point I could give my young friends some advice that I 
believe to be thoroughly sound and good ; but as I intend to write 
a little book upon the subject one day, I must not spoil my o^^^3 
market, and shall content myself with pointing out that the primal 
mistake is in looking at all for a house " that will suit us." One 
such can never be found — ready-made. Therefore adopt the 
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alternative and entirely practicable plan, and look for a house " ta 
which we can suit ourselves." You will find one in three da>-5, or 
less. 

When a suitable abode has been selected, when a sufficienc>- of 
at least decent and fairly good fiimiture has been placed therein, 
when all is ready for " entering into residence," as the Canons of 
Cathedral Chapters rather humorously put it — then will arrive the 
supreme moment when the peace and comfort of the youthfiil pair, 
or the reverse, will have to be decided by the selection of a 
"Jemima." To the obtuse brain of the male member of the firm 
who have not long entered into partnership, this operation will pro- 
bably present itself as one very easy of accomplishment The 
keener intellect of the female will, however, be by no means so 
much at ease on the point ; for, unless the circumstances of her 
previous career have been altogether out of the run common to the 
middle-class, she will possess at least some little fore-knowledge of 
the difficulties of the position. Her mother, her grandmother — her 
" sisters, or her cousins, or her aunts " — in fact whoever she has 
lived or come in intimate contact with during her unmarried life, 
must have suffered and groaned more or less under the tyranny of 
domestics ; and no doubt the young lady will be tolerably alive 
to what is before her. 

Youth, however, is bold as well as sanguine ; and I take it to be 
a matter of undeniable fact that every newly married woman has 
entered on the blissful state calm in the certainty abiding within 
her that she at all events, knows how to manage things, and in this 
respect, is far superior to all her friends, relatives, or acquaintances 
who have crossed the rubicon dividing spinsterhood from wedded 
life. In most cases the bride that was, will be of opinion that, no- 
matter how deficient she may be in other respects, she is at least 
perfectly sound on the •* Jemima " question, and on that point she 
will feel quite comfortable. She forgets, or has never entertained 
the idea at all, that her pre'sent status is an absolutely new one, and 
is totally different in regard to the household domestics to that 
occupied by her mother, or by whatever other female personage she 
previously resided with. There is an enormous difference, as all 
housekeepers will readily admit, between the actual " Missus " and 
the young lady who merely supervises the domestic economy in a 
subordinate capacity ; but that fact is usually not found out by the 
latter until she has "gone through the mill" of occup>nng the posi- 
tion of the former. Speaking broadly and generally, the " servant 
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gal " of the period enters any situation as an open and declared 
enemy of the " Missus " proper ; and, even if she does not regard 
her as her natural opponent and actually hate her in conse- 
quence, as is most often the case, the neutrality observed is at the 
very least a hostile and an armed one. On the other hand, not 
being altogether devoid of every desire for human sympathy par- 
ticularly from her own sex, the girl is usually inclined to make a 
friend of the young lady acting as subaltern to the commandress of 
the garrison, and is more inclined to treat her as an ally than to 
oppose her as a foe. The unmarried woman sees this, and her 
vanity being flattered, it most often results in her believing that 
"Jemima" is "not at all so bad as poor mamma would make out," 
and that, if the girl were " managed" properly, the household affairs 
would go on much more smoothly. 

Alas ! dear young lady, that is only a vain delusion on your part, 
and speedily shall it be your lot to be undeceived when you take 
unto yourself a husband, and start as a " young beginner." 

Experientia docet — my experience has been large, purchased at a 
great price in peace of mind as well as in money, as I opine the 
foregoing pages will abundantly prove ; and, now that I am, or at all 
events believe myself to be a wiser as well as a sadder man, I think 
I may be able to give you some preliminary hints intended to save 
you from the bitter annoyances to which Sabina and myself were 
subjected for a longer time than perhaps we care to acknowledge. 

Of course your husband, still the lover and not yet degenerated 
into the mere " good provider " — as your sweet cousins across the 
Atlantic are apt to call spouses who act to them as bankers, and 
little else — believes in you as " an excellent little housekeeper, and 
such a capital manager ; " be it yours at least to try and keep him 
of the same opinion as long as is possible in this world, which may 
be said to be literally paved with shattered idols. 

In your choice of your first." Jemima," be extremely careful how 
you rely on the good offices of friends, who are always painfully 
anxious to serve young married ladies in this respect. As a rule, 
your friends' " leavings" are not worth their salt ; or, it may be, that 
they are good in themselves, and as domestics. The first fact you 
will doubtless, very soon find out for yourself: the second is a 
rather more intricate complication, and deserves a word or two of 
consideration on your part, and of caution on mine. When a 
relative or acquaintance forces a discarded girl on your notice the 
first obvious question to put to yourself, in the seclusion of your own 

7 
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chamber, will be : " Why has this servant, if she is good enough for 
me, been cut adrift by my friend ? " Naturally there may be half a 
dozen good and valid replies to be made, and all, possibly, is satis- 
factor}\ But, looking to the other side of the case, it is quite on the 
cards that there is something in the back ground of an unpleasant 
nature, and at all events the question I have formulated must be put 
and should be very plainly answered. Suppose the proferred 
domestic turns out badly, there is an end of the matter — you send 
her about her business, you have learned the first of those experi- 
ences which will vastly alter your ideas on the whole subject of 
household workers before your third or fourth child has cut its teeth. 
But, assume that the girl comes into the second class — can work, 
will work, and is otherwise a fairly good specimen — then you may 
find that there is a snake in the grass whose fangs you have yet to 
feel. You, my dear young lady, must be just as well aware as I am, 
perhaps better aware of it, that your female connections do not 
habitually confine their attentions to their own affairs, but are apt 
at times to take considerable interest in the concerns of others. 
May not this apply to j/^«r case ? Even your " dearest dear" sister, 
married to that horrid fellow Bloggs, who is an agent in the City, is 
not exempt from a curiosity regarding you and your husband — 
whom, no doubt, she in her turn also regards as a " horrid fellow on 
whom you have absolutely thrown yourself away ; " and what more 
natural than that she should desire to know, exactly, the manner in 
which he treats you, the amount of house-money he allows you, the 
sums he permits you to devote to external adornment, and, in a 
word, the whole system of your manage ? You want a servant, she 
has one she knows will suit you exactly — if you accept the girl, your 
mind will be at once freed from a load of anxiety, while the "dearest 
dear " cannot but have her curiosity — she would style it " her deep 
sisterly interest in your welfare" — fully gratified at a cost of nothing 
at all but an occasional cup of tea, or, a glass of beer when "Jemima" 
returns to see her " old Missus." If your sister will do so, and she 
does^ you may be very sure even your most distant relatives and 
your acquaintances will be still more anxious in your regard ; and 
you will soon find that you and your affairs, and your husband's, arc 
the subject of a detestable system of espionnagc perfectly certain to 
result, ere long, in a downright "row," between you and the 
" ownest own " of your wedded heart. Do not forget the whole- 
some dictum, that one's worst enemies are those of one's own 
family and relationship — and apply it. 
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Worse, however, than your friend's "leavings'' is your friend's 
proUgie, There are very estimable women in the world who do 
good by stealth ; there are others, more estimable still (in their 
own opinion) who proclaim their virtuous deeds from every avail- 
able house-top, without ever blushing to find them result in fame ; 
and these latter seem to have a very comprehensive grasp of the 
best methods of becoming good Samaritans by proxy. It is essen- 
tial to their characters, and to the esteem in which they are held 
by the clergymen they sit under, that they should be "active 
workers " in the parish, or district ; and they have a happy knack 
of secm-ing that desirable position at the expense of others. Inno- 
cent as the dove, no doubt ; but not at all devoid of the guile of 
the serpent, they take remarkable care that their own homes shall 
be free from contamination, while they will kindly introduce to 
your's lambs of the flock, not merely spotted, but jet black when 
once the fair season's clip of snowy wool comes off. Most of these 
females — what shall I call them? deacons? — have won their first 
laurels from their respective congregations in the capacity of 
Sunday School teachers, in which they have, doubtless, effected 
much good. But when they have emerged from that state, and 
entered into the holy bonds of matrimony, they find the Sabbath 
afternoon duties grow irksome, and they often turn their inherent 
worth into other grooves of action. They go in for protegies. 
Raking up the highways and the byeways for strayed, missing, or 
lost sheep, they subject those interesting objects to a short course 
of whitewashing which costs them little or nothing, and is indeed 
generally provided for out of moneys found by others ; and then, 
hearing that you are in that interesting position known as being 
" on the look out," they will, if they can, force upon you some 
unhappy being who finds herself compelled to adopt decent honest 
courses, not through an access of Virtue, but because Vice has 
become, through circumstances, unprofitable, or wanting in oppor- 
tunity. Beware of the protigie^ as you would of cherishing a 
serpent in your bosom. 

Touching this branch of my subject, I would also warn you 
against taking into your servnce young persons who, at the ver>' 
first interview, make an undue display of religious sentiment. 
Really pious people keep the admirable quality they possess, to 
themselves ; and the very last thing they think of is to parade it, or 
turn it to mercantile advantage. Therefore, when a mealy-mouth 
young person waits upon you to tender her services as your 
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domestic, and discourses with large volubility upon her religious 
opinions, her pious customs, the strictly holy course of her life, 
and the means she adopts to keep her fervour up to boiling point, 
suspect her at once — she can be nothing but a Pharisee, whose 
phylactery is very broad, and who sounds the trumpet at every 
corner to call attention to the outward sanctification she is about to 
engage in. There are whited sepulchres in abundance — depend 
upon it the white soon comes off. 

Should you be such a consummate little fool — I do not mean j/^//, 
fair young lady, but your sister-bride over the way — as to seek a 
servant in a Registry Office, I can have nothing more to say to 
you, and would not trouble myself giving free advice. For it must 
be obvious that you are beyond my grasp, and beyond the scope of 
these papers. Indeed, you are on the horns of a dilemma, which I 
shall now set forth, and there you may remain for all I care. 
Either you are too dull, or too unfortunate, to have digested the 
remarks I have been compelled to make on Registry-Office mis- 
deeds ; or, you have been — you idle little puss, you — " skipping ; ' 
and in either case you drop out of my ken, and I know you no 
more as client of mine and student of the most invaluable art 
and science of avoiding "Jemimas," whose sole object, so far as 
you are concerned, is to destroy your peace and comfort, and the 
peace and comfort of the poor fellow who has, henceforth and for 
ever, to work like a galley-slave for your support. 

Let no power on earth induce you to place under your roof a 
" perfect treasure." There may be such Heavent-sent beings occa- 
sionally despatched to bless this sublunary sphere, and to cheer 
the hearts of the unco guid ; and you may have the happiness to 
entertain an angel unawares ; but, I take it, the visits of these very 
superior Jemimas went out with the Revivalists, and I cannot say 
that I, for one, at all regret their departure. As a matter of fact, 
my belief in perfect treasures is a non-existent quantity — I have 
had close experience of these precious gems of the below-stairs 
regions, and, to put it in the mildest possible form, I have never 
yet had the good fortune to encounter one without such gaping 
flaws as make them valueless beside a good rough lump of common 
stone picked up in the highways and byeways. Get a "perfect 
treasure" — they are to be found in immense quantities, if you 
believe your friends and acquaintances ; and when you have come 
to the end of your experience with just a single specimen, write the 
result to me at Peacock Terrace, and I will wager my best Sunday 
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hat to a five-farthing Zulu thatch that you will, then^ quite agree 
with my views on the subject. 

Never try importations from the provinces. If good, why are they 
sent to London t If bad, you can find plenty of that sort in the 
Metropolis, and save, into the bargain, the railway-fare of the piece 
of damaged goods which your country cousin would gladly place 
at your disposal, because the " dear little thing " can find no other 
market for her deficient commodities. Of a surety, there are cases 
when you can occasionally procure from outside London a decent, 
honest, and teachable girl ; but such instances are extremely rare, 
and even if you light upon one, your life will be rendered a burden 
unto you because of the ceaseless watchfulness you will have to 
exercise in her regard, lest you be disgraced for ever, in the eyes of 
your provincial friends, by your "simple village maiden's" adoption 
of evil courses — as is, unhappily, only too likely to prove the 
case ; when you, and you alone, will be fully credited with having 
contributed, if not of having actually occasioned, the girl's changed 
condition and temperament. 

Should you, in your estimable thirst after experiences of your 
own, desire to make your home perfectly miserable, to reduce 
yourself to a nonentity, to sink into a state of the most absolute 
insignificance within your own household, then take my advice and 
accommodate yourself with " a careful, middle-aged person, seeking 
a place of trust and confidence, where wages is no object " — she 
will call it "objeck" — "in comparison with a comfortable home.' 
You will, in the first place, find that the term "middle-aged" is 
extremely elastic and expansive, and will well cover the ground 
between 30 and 70 years. My own experience in this direction, if 
it pleases you to glance at it, is that it means one of the bombazine 
class. Attired in rusty black, curiously searching as to the eyes, 
not to say prying ; repulsive in manner, as you may readily prove 
by introducing a child, who will inevitably shrink away from her 
too tender words and will not be seduced by " Sweeties" into yield- 
ing to her embraces ; skinny and horny of han*— clutching like the 
vulture ; ugly as a yellow-skinned combination of Sin and Satan ; 
voluble of tongue ; loud in her protestations of her own merits and 
of her own misfortunes — " wich I ^ave seen better days. Mum ; " 
and odoriferous by reason of an under-current of gin, with an over- 
current of peppermint or cloves, meeting in her otherwise abomi- 
nably offensive breath, and sickening while it offends. " Trust her 
not, she is fooling thee," as you shall incontinently find out if you 
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give her the chance by taking her into your service. Do not fear 
that she will not work. On the contrary, she will take every duty 
off your hands, from the decision of the time when the sweeps 
must " be 'ad in " down to the administration of drugs to the baby 
— from the selection of the Sunday dinner to the boiling of an egg ; 
and if she does not speedily get the whole management of your 
affairs, expenditure and all, into her hands and out of yours, I will 
forthwith commence the process of eating my own head. In a 
word, you — whom she is bound to regard as a poor innocent little 
chit, requiring to be managed by a "knowledgeable woman of 
experience" — will very soon discover for yourself that the positions 
you intended have been reversed, and that while you are little 
better than the " slavey," sAe is the " Missus." 

Of avowedly old women, I will simply say that you must fly 
them as you would the , well, the author of all evil. 

I could pursue this course of valuable warning to any length you 
like, but it has occurred to me that you will raise the not altogether 
unreasonable objection that I am barring every door by which you 
can obtain a servant at all ! Well, so I am — why not ? All those 
doors have been, by experience, barred against me ; and I am 
seriously thinking of importing a "boy" from China as the only 
possible solution of the great domestic question — of Whence we 
should get efficient workers to do the duties which ought to be, but 
are not, performed by 

"Our Jemimas." 



THE END. 
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